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THE ADVANCED AGE. 


Mercury. “What under the sun are you doing?” 
Mars. “Mortals will make such big guns, and this is the consequence.” 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





On page 386 will be found the commencement 
of Miss BRADDON’S new Serial Jtory, 


“AN OPEN VERDICT.” 





0H The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratutously with this Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY contains, among other attractive 
features, a double page of views in Russia and 
Turkey, especially interesting at this time, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 
NATIONAL DUTY AND STATE 

RIGHT. 


HOSE who hold that Southern Repub- 
licans have been “betrayed” by the 

withdrawal of the troops, must have a very 
peculiar theory of the political situation 
and of the President’s duty. He has mere- 
ly done his duty—nothing more, nothing 
less. As Colonel HIGGINSON well says in an 
admirable letter to the Tribune : 

* Let the immediate consequences be good or bad— 
I firmly believe that they will be good, but no matter 
for that—there was nothing else to be done. The proof 
of this lies in the fact that every one who opposes his 
action has to begin by assuming that South Carolina 
and Louisiana are still provinces....For him, in time 
of peace, to keep troops in any State-house in order to 
determine a disputed claim to the Governorship, is a 
stretch of power so great that no State in the Union 
ought to tolerate it—so great that it ought to be re- 
sisted by every peaceful means,” 
Colonel HiGGInson properly rejects any the- 
ory of “constructive” or “latent” insurrec- 
tion, and cites Secretary WEBSTER’s decla- 
ration in the Rhode Island case, that the 
Administration can not anticipate insurrec- 
tion, nor interfere when domestic violence 
is threatened, but only when there is actual 
insurrection. To say that there is irrepress- 
ible domestic, violence, in the sense of the 
Constitution, because there were outrages 
some time since, or because upon slight 
provocation there may be renewed outrages, 
is to make a precedent, as Colonel HIGGIN- 
SON truly says, under which some future 
national Administration may garrison the 
State-house of every State where there has 
been an election riot within the year. 

Colonel HIGGINSON was a Garrisonian ab- 
olitionist, and his clear and positive opinion 
is unquestionably that of the sincerest and 
most intelligent Republicans. Those who 
denounce the President’s action as a surren- 
der, as if he had been coerced or treacherous, 
not only impotently slander him and make 
his task more difficult, but they alienate the 
sympathy of wise and most patriotic citi- 
zens. If Republican policy and the contin- 
ued existence of the Republican party re- 
quired the maintenance by the national 
arm of proceedings under forms ¢f law such 
as are familiar in the story of the Southern 
States, then there was no hope, and the Re- 
publican party of SUMNER, ANDREW, GID- 
DINGS, SEWARD, and LincoLN world have 
ended under a leadership which it is not 
necessary to describe. It would have end- 
ed, also, unlamented by hosts of the most 
devoted Republicans in the country, who 
have acted with the party not for personal 
but for public ends. A gentleman in the 
West, not less strong and sincere in his old 
antislavery convictions than Colonel Hic- 
GINSON, writes—and his words express the 
conviction of multitudes of quiet citizens: 





“My judgment clearly approves the policy of Mr. 
Haves, yet my feelings rebel. It is hard, even ap- 
parently, to desert Cnamperiary, Psckarp, and the 
freedmen, yet it is inevitable. Cuampertaty is a mar- 
tyr to the public good; but no man is fit for public 
life if he is not willing to sacrifice himself, if need be, 
for the public good. After the abandonment of bayo- 
net rule in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, it is at 
once irritating and useless to maintain it in South 
Carolina and Louisiana. The bayonet rule, to be ef- 
ficient, must be maintained with a high hand. The 
country will no longer permit that. For Haves to at- 
tempt it would be to doom his administration to dis- 
astrous failure....If the South fails to respond to gen- 
erous treatment, if it oppresses the freedman, the result 
will be a North united for corrective measures, and it 
would be in no worse condition for them in Louisiana 
and South Carolina than it is now in other Southern 
States.” . 


Those who are lost in wonder as to what 
is to become of the party under President 
Hayes, have but to ask themselves what 
would have become of it if he had main- 
tained military interference in the Southern 
States, and had refused to undertake a re- 





form of the civil service system. If the in- 
fluences and counsels that were recently 
paramount were still in control of the Ad- 
ministration, the Republican party would 
have been annihilated at the next election. 
Undoubtedly the President’s action is patri- 
otic and not partisan, that is to say, his first 
thought is not the effect of his measures 
upon the party, but upon the general wel- 
fare. In his inaugural address, speaking of 
the just settlement of the Southern ques- 
tion, he said, plainly and frankly : 

“In furtherance of such obedience to the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution, and in behalf of all that 
its attainment implies, all so-called party interests lose 
their apparent importance, and party lines may well be 
permitted to sink into insignificance. ...It is a question 
in which every citizen of the nation is deeply interest- 
ed, and with respect to which we ought not to be, in a 
partisan sense, either Republicans or Democrats, but 
fellow-citizens and fellow-men to whom the interests 


of a common country and a common humanity are 
dear.” 


It is the President’s distinction that he 
meant precisely what he said. He has act- 
ed not for a party, but for the country. He 
has not hesitated to take the risk of excit- 
ing strong hostility to his conduct within 
his party. But without the will and the 
power to take that risk, he would not have 
been sustained, as he is to-day, by the warm 
and earnest sympathy of the country. He 
has signally illustrated the truth of his own 
words, “He serves his party best who serves 
the country best.” 

Certainly, if his conduct has not been de- 
termined by the mere desire of holding his 
own party together, he has probably not 
concerned himself with anxieties about the 
formation of a new party. The President 
announced, in accepting the nomination, 
that he should not be a candidate for a sec- 
ond term. His inaugural address, his cabin- 
et nominations, his measures in the South- 
ern States, his course in regard to the civil 
service, all show that his purpose is a patri- 
ot-Presidency. The small party majorities 
in Congress indicate that his policy, so long 
as its general character remains unchanged, 
will be heartily supported. Four years of 
such a situation will naturally produce great 
political changes. The local affairs of every 
State being under its own control, and na- 
tional policies of finance, of improvement, 
of foreign relations, being the chief ques- 
tions, it is plain that both Republicans and 
Democrats will wear party chains much 
more lightly, and, with the settlement of 
the great issues upon which parties have 
divided, new party associations become more 
practicable and probable. The common re- 
mark that the President is pursuing a Dem- 
ocratic policy, and that consequently the 
Republican party will disappear and the 
Democratic party be left united and su- 
preme, is not véry wise. For, the moment 
that the Southern policy of the Republic- 
ans is welcomed by the Southern Democrats, 
the convictions of many of those Democrats 
upon questions that will then become prom- 
inent will inevitably attach them to Repub- 
licans, who are in closer sympathy with 
them than many Democrats. The situation 
which relaxes the bonds of one party inevi- 
tably weakens those of the other. Parties 
are not arbitrarily made, they are develop- 
ed; and, with a truly patriotic, able, firm, 
and wise Administration, we may peaceful- 
ly await developments. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE WAR. 


THE Turkish war must for a long time be 
regarded every where with profound inter- 
est. Private expressions of opinicn from 
Europe, and some of the English papers, 
show an apprehension of a general compli- 
cation. There are great preparations in 
England, and great anxieties every where 
The question which excites apprehension 
and expectation is whether Russia intends 
territorial conquest, whether the Czar really 
means to try for Constantinople and the 
Mediterranean. It is observed that in his 
manifest he said nothing upon this point. 
But the Grand Duke NicHo.as, in his ad- 
dress to the army, announced distinctly that 
the Russians did not march for conquest. 
Yet every quidnunce in every café in Europe 
asks, with a knowing shake of the head, 
“That is all very well; but how does Russia 
mean to pay herself for the expense of the 
war?” Her ostensible object is the protec- 
tion of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
In the Conference she stated what arrange- 
ment would be satisfactory. If, now, after 
hard fighting and immense loss, Turkey of- 
fers, as a condition of peace, the arrange- 
ment which she refused at the Conference, 
is Russia likely to accept it? Will she not 
naturally say that Turkey has obliged her 
to lose vast numbers of men and enormous 
treasure in order to persuade Turkey that 
she could do no better, and that as Russia 
has now shown that she was in the right, 
she must be paid for her trouble and ex- 
pense? 

This is but reasonable. The guarantees 
of protection for the Christians which would 








have been satisfactory before the war, will 
not satisfy after. The eternal tale of the 
Sibylline books will be repeated. What 
would the further proposition probably be 
but Russian protection of the principalities? 
And what, in turn, would that be but the ad- 
vance of Russia to the Balkan? All this is 
not only possible, but probable, and it is the 
perception of it which is filling up the Brit- 
ish regiments and setting the British dock- 
yards humming. This is something also 
which Austria could not favor. It was the 
suspicion of such Russian designs that pro- 
duced the secret treaty for Turkish protec- 
tion, between Austria, England, and France, 
after the Treaty of Paris. The practical 
result would then apparently be the active 
co-operation of England, Austria, and Tur- 
key, while France held Germany passive. 

On the other hand, there is to be consid- 
ered the force of the feeling in England 
which is represented by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Thus far it has practically restrained the 
government, which has notified Turkey that, 
under existing circumstances, she must not 
expect British aid. It is now said, how- 
ever, and by intelligent men, that if Russia 
threatens to break through into the Med- 
iterranean and to throw herself upon the 
English line of communication with India, 
England will eagerly go to war. The “sen- 
timental” and “ humanitarian” and “ Chris- 
tian” feeling will be swept away by the 
national feeling, and England will fight 
Russia for her Eastern empire as zealously 
as she ever fought France. It is asserted 
that Mr. GLaDsTONE himself does not appear 
to trust the feeling to which he appeals, 
and that if he were really in earnest, he 
would attempt the overthrow of the Dts- 
RAELI Administration. But that it would 
come to this, should the Administration ev- 
idently intend war, there can be no doubt. 
Then we should see precisely the force of 
the conflicting sentiments in England. Cer- 
tainly it would be an extraordinary spec- 
tacle, that of Protestant England, led by a 
descendant of Spanish Jews, allied with Ro- 
man Catholic states to protect Mohammed- 
an oppression of Christians. 








A POPULAR FALLACY. 


THE fallacies in regard to the public serv- 
ice are so amusing, and are so constantly 
repeated with owlish solemnity, that a neat 
and trenchant exposure of them, such as 
that recently made by Professor WILLARD 
FISKE, is a public service in itself. He men- 
tions, but does not elaborate, one of the most 
enormous of these fallacies, namely, that po- 
sitions in a government office are political. 
The mass of them are not political in any 
sense. The village post-office is no more a 
political office than the village savings-bank. 
An appraisership or a surveyorship is in it- 
self as non-political as a clerkship, high or 
low, at Stewart’s. The collectorship of 
New York is no more a political post than 
the presidency of the Bank of America. 
The more clearly this is seen, the more de- 
cided will be the check to the fury of par- 
ty spirit, and the more decent and tolerable 
politics will become. Those who take it for 
granted that all the minor public positions 
must be filled by partisans of the dominant 
party have never yet been able and never 
will be able to show why a Federalist could 
not distribute the village letters as prompt- 
ly and carefully as a National Republican, 
or why an intelligent officer of one party 
can not decide upon the proper duty under 
a tariff as well as an intelligent officer of 
the other party. As party men, A may fa- 
vor free trade, and B a high tariff. That is 
a legitimate political difference. It is upon 
such questions of policy that parties proper- 
ly divide. But when B’s party has secured 
a majority in Congress, and high duties have 
been laid, A will collect them just as honest- 
ly and vigilantly as B. . 

This being so, the question whether there 
are not as many men in one party as in the 
other who are fit to fill the offices is simply 
silly. There are men passing in the street 
every day who are doubtless as competent 
to fill the positions in banks and offices as 
the men who actually occupy them. Is that 
a reason for turning the incumbents out and 
filling their places with the others? If a 
man is turned out of the custom-house be- 
cause he is a Democrat, on the ground that 
there are plenty of Republicans as fit for 
the place as he, what is to be done for the 
hundreds of other Republican applicants 
who are just as fit as the one who is appoint- 
ed, yet for whom there are no places? There 
is nothing more ludicrous than the conclu- 
sive air with which somebody asks a friend 
of the reform whether he really thinks that 
his own party can not furnish good men 
enough for the offices. He might, with equal 
sense, ask Mr. VANDERBILT whether he real- 
ly supposes that there are not black-eyed 
men enough fit for brakemen on the Central 
Railroad. Mr. VANDERBILT would probably 
intimate, with more or less courtesy, that he 
didn’t know and he didn’t care, and the an- 





swer would be equally relevant to the other 
question. 

If the fitness of applicants is to determine 
the question of employment in the public 
offices, party considerations are simply im- 
pertinent and worse. The main point being 
to ascertain fitness, to require that fitness 
shall be sought only among the adherents 
of one party is merely to continue the sys- 
tem which makes the spoils the great object 
of elections. And if fit men only are to be 
appointed, and if political recommendations 
are not to be accepted as final evidence of 
fitness, the fitness must somehow be ascer- 
tained. Then there must be inquiry, and 
inquiry, if it be of any value whatever, is 
examination. It is constantly said that the 
only reform required is putting good and 
proper men into the offices. But the very 
question of effective reform is precisely that 
—how shall good men be found and put into 
the offices? A striking illustration of the 
loose way in which the question is discussed 
occurs in an article upon “ The New Federal 
Administration,” in the International Review 
for May-June, 1877. The writer says, in 
speaking of this subject (the italics are 
ours): 

“Fitness for the discharge of the duties can alone 
be the standard ; and while we do not believe that this 
can be determined by the Chinese sort of competitive 
examination, an inquiry that shall satisfactorily deter- 


mine the personal fitness for the position will be a mat- 
ter of course.” 


There is not a sinecure in the custom- 
house that is not filled by some one whom 
the appointing power has determined, in a 
manuer satisfactory to itself, that it must 
appoint. Personal fitness can be ascertained 
in one of two ways only—either by actual 
experimental proof, after selection by exam- 
ination, or by representations conclusive 
with the appointing power. The latter is 
the present method, and the author of the 
article recommends it as a reform. Mean- 
while a competitive examination is the same 
in America as in China, and is a very sim- 
ple and practicable device for ascertaining, 
among a hundred applicants for an office, 
who is best fitted for it. What the author 
of the article really says is that the appoint- 
ing officer should select fit subordinates. 
But he knows, of course, that this is the 
very theory of the present system. And as 
a theory nothing could be finer. What is 
better than that fit men in the higher offices 
should appoint equally fit men to the lower? 
This is indeed “ the best civil service system 
upon the planet.” But the fact differs from 
the theory. The fact is that the higher of- 
ficers are not necessarily appointed for fit- 
ness, and they fill the subordinate places 
precisely as their own places have been 
filled. The testimony in the present inves- 
tigation of the Custom-house plainly shows 
this, and it was already a familiar fact. If, 
as the writer in the International holds, and 
as we think, fitness for the discharge of the 
duties should be the standard by which ap- 
pointment is determined, that fitness, we 
repeat, must be ascertained either as the 
appointing officer chooses, which is the pres- 
ent plan, or by some kind of examination. 
It is the plan of leaving appointments ex- 
clusively to an officer who is himself a po- 
litical appointment, that makes the mischief 
which is to be reformed. And the reform is 
to be effected not by an aspiration or a good 
feeling, but by a detailed method. 





THE DE KALB MASSACRE. 


Tue late frightful affray at De Kalb, in 
Mississippi, is but an illustration of the half- 
barbarous social condition of certain parts 
of the old Slave States. It is one of the un- 
happy legacies of slavery. A society which 
tolerates human slavery must act according- 
ly. It must socially and legally degrade the 
slaves, and it must foster ignorance. Doing 
this, which is a necessity, it necessarily, also, 
imbrutes and barbarizes the entire commu- 
nity. One of the truest assertions of the 
old antislavery debate was that slavery was 
as bad for the master as for the slave. The 
extincticn of slavery by military power, and 
the consequent feeling that rankled in the 
more ignorant of the master class, have con- 
stantly fomented trouble since the war erid- 
ed. The vague sense of injury, the practice 
of carrying arms and settling disputes by 
the knife and pistol, the habit of idleness 
and the contempt of industry, the hot pas- 
sions and the amazing ignorance of morally 
undisciplined men in the more remote neigh- 
borhoods of the late Slave States, the true 
character of which was revealed by Mr. 
OLMSTED in his remarkable volumes of 
Southern travel and observation just before 
the war, merely show, what every reasona- 
ble man has always perceived, that the ad- 
vance of such communities to civilized order 
will be slow, and that the country will be 
often shocked by occurrences like the De 
Kalb slaughter. 

It would, however, be a monstrous wrong, 
and a wrong that would but indefinitely 
postpone that order, to hold the whole body 
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of the people of those States responsible for 
such crimes. It would also betray a curi- 
ous ignorance of history and of human na- 
ture to suppose that the way to prevent 
such outbreaks is to place the State under 
military law. Nor can we think that any 
man will seriously believe that the white 
Democratic population of the Southern 
States is organized to murder its political 
opponents. During the discussions of the 
winter we had occasion to show that there 
had been, incontestably, bulldozing in Lou- 
isiana and violence elsewhere. Doubtless 
there was plenty of ill feeling upon both 
sides, and a certain degree of organization 
for offense and defense in certain quarters. 
But it was in no sense a general association 
for assassination ; and no number of troops 
that were retained in the Southern States, 
or that could be retained there, would suf- 
fice to prevent occasional disorders of the 
kind. To draw any conclusion from the 
late slaughter in Mississippi prejudicial to 
the policy of withdrawing the troops is fa- 
tile. The troops in Louisiana certainly did 
not prevent the PINKSTON outrage, and it 
was not President Hayes who withdrew 
them from Mississippi. 

It is not a party nor a political “ improve- 
ment” that is to be drawn from the De Kalb 
massacre. The lesson is the same as that 
from the encounters between ANDREW J ACK- 
SON and DICKINSON and BENTON sixty years 
ago. They are lawless events natural to 
the frontiers of civilization, and the relics 
of a slavery-cursed community, and which 
will cease only with the advance of higher 
intelligence. That they are deplored by 
wise and sensible men in the Southwest can 
not be doubted. But if they would strength- 
en themselves by winning the confidence 
and sympathy of “the North,” they will be 
the first to pursue the evil-doers and to 
smite them with the strong hand. 
terests of peace, progress, and prosperity are 
the same in Mississippi that they are in 
New York, and the friends of lawful order in 
both States are naturally allies. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
AND TWEED. 

Ir is to be hoped that before this paper is 
issued, the Attorney-General of New York 
will have decided whether to accept the tes- 
timony offered by TWEED. His hesitation 
and consideration, however, were certainly 
natural. A man under indictment for great 
robberies proposes, as the price of his re- 
lease, to surrender every thing that he can 
command, and to furnish evidence that will 
convict his accomplices and save immense 
sums to the public—evidence without which 
the money can not be saved, and which he 
alone can furnish. The Attorney-General 
must, of course, be very sure before he acts. 
He must satisfy himself that the evidence 
is incontrovertible, and that the release of 
TWEED is not a price too high to pay for it. 
So far the matter is very simple. If noth- 
ing were known but the fact that Tweep 
had stated what he could prove if he were 
released, there would be no doubt of the 
wisdom of the delay upon the part of the 
public prosecutor. But there are other 
considerations. The course of the Attor- 
ney-General, taken unquestionably with 
good purpose, has unfortunately implicated 
other persons, whom he is now morally 
bound to consider quite as much as he is to 
consider TWEED. 

Among the persons with whom he con- 
sulted in regard to his official action upon 
the subject was Mr. Jonn Ketty. The At- 
torney-General told Mr. KELLY what TWEED 
offered to prove against certain conspicuous 
public men, to whom Mr. KELLY is political- 
ly opposed. Mr. TOWNSEND, TWEED’s coun- 
sel, told Mr. KELLY substantially the same 
story. Mr. Ke.iy told it to the editor of 
the World, and the World published it. 
Whatever the understanding in regard to 
publication may have been among these 
gentlemen, it is not denied that the publi- 
cation is, so far as it goes, an accurate state- 
ment of facts which TWEED offers to prove. 
One of these facts offered to be proved by 
him is that Senator Wooprn sold his vote 
to TWEED for money. It is an assertion 
which, if substantiated, involves the total 
disgrace and ruin of a conspicuous citizen 
of the State now holding a high public po- 
sition. It is made public by the agency of 
Mr. JouHN KELLY, who had political and, 
officially speaking, personal reasons for 
wishing, just at the time of publication, to 
injure Senator Wooprn. And for this un- 
fortunate complication the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is responsible, because he did not re- 
quire absolute secrecy from all the persons, 
including Mr. KeELLy, with whom he con- 
sulted, until he should authorize the dis- 
closure. Mr. KELLY made his memorandum 
from Mr. TOwNSEND’s, but he testifies that 
he was already in possession of the impor- 
tant points from the Attorney-General. 

Senator WooDIN immediately demanded 
an investigation. The Senate appointed a 
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committee, which has been constantly at 
work. It has found nothing damaging to 
Mr. Wooptn, and he has made the most am- 
ple and detailed statements of his action at 
the time of the alleged bribery. His denial 
is absolute and complete. TWEED’s report- 
ed assertion is very imperfect. It is, as re- 
ported, merely an offer to prove that he gave 
money to be given to Mr. WOoDIN, not that 
he knows money to have been given to him 
or received by him. Yet the withholding 
of the authentic statement of TWEED pre- 
vents the full and legal vindication of Sen- 
ator Woop!n, and leaves him exposed to the 
most injurious suspicion and imputation. 
Moreover, the Attorney-General is of the 
same political party with Mr. KELLy, and 
the present situation of the affair leaves the 
Attorney-General exposed to the suspicion, 
quite as damaging as that against Mr. Woop- 
LN, of using his official position, in collusion 
with Mr. KELLY, to ruin the persc nal charac- 
ter of a political opponent. This suspicion, 
which we do not entertain, produces very 
grave embarrassments. 

The Attorney-General, however uninten- 
tionally, is responsible for the publication 
of the charges against Senator WoopIn. 
There are many reasons, some most obvious, 
others not generally perceptible, which mor- 
ally oblige him to do what he can to enable 
Mr. Wooprn to refute the accusation. If he 
is bound in honor to TWEED, he is certainly 
no less bound in honor to Senator Wooprn. 
Obviously he can not let the matter rest here. 
The good name of the Legislature, the dig- 
nity of the people of the State, are all con- 
cerned. If the Attorney-General accepts the 
offer of TWEED, Mr. Wooprn will have the 
opportunity to establish his innocence clear- 
ly, lawfully, and conclusively. If, on the 
other hand, the Attorney-General declines 
to accept the offer, he will unquestionably 
state—in view of the accurate knowledge 
of the personal charges acquired by the pub- 
lic through his responsibility—that TWEED 
has offered to furnish proof of corruption 
upon the part of certain persons which the 
Attorney-General has declined because he is 
convinced that it would be entirely inade- 
quate to establish the charge. TWErED’s of- 
fer must be published, or the Attorney-Gen- 
eral must declare that it is valueless. 


THE LATE EDWARD SEYMOUR. 


THE resolutions of the publishers, at the 
large meeting after the late sudden and un- 
expected death of E>bwaRD SEYMOUR, spoke 
of him with a generous and affectionate ad- 
miration, which is shared by all who had 
friendly relations with him. He was pecul- 
iarly fitted by his academic training at Yale, 
his sagacity, intelligence, earnestness, and 
enthusiasm, and by his untiring energy, for 
the business in which he was engaged. A 
man of great-—by far too great—activity, 
of deep and strong and constant religious 
feeling, of large sympathy, and a high ideal, 
it was his noble ambition to associate his 
name only with the publication of good 
books—books that should enlighten, ele- 
vate, and aid the reader. The Reverend Dr. 
HALL, in his remarks at the funeral, spoke 
of this fact, and of the community of inter- 
est and action among authors, publishers, 
preachers, and editors. They are all teach- 
ers. They are all incessantly engaged in 
influencing public opinion. They may be 
often personally unknown even while they 
are doing a great service—as EDWARD SEY- 
MOUR during the war, and after his hard 
day’s work in the office of the Times, where 
he was then engaged, went home to give 
his silent evening hours to writing letters 
to great English journals that favorably 
moulded the British judgment of the strug- 
gle. He was content to do the work and 
let the glory go. It was that spirit which 
triumphed, and it was illustrated in Sry- 
MOUR and others like him as signally as by 
brave men in the field. 

For nearly ten years he has been eonnect- 
ed with the publishing house of ScRIBNER, 
ARMSTRONG, & Co., and in his business the 
fidelity, the tact, the unwearied devotion 
that characterized him, have all been made 
manifest. He was especially interested in 
one of the great enterprises of the house— 
the illustrated American history of Messrs. 
BRYANT and Gay, in the success of which 
he had a peculiar pride. He was still young 
—only forty-three. His simple, modest, 
and manly manner charmed all whom he 
met. He was constantly busy at his office, 
welcome at his club, beloved in his Sunday- 
school, cheerful in every encounter, with his 
face set apparently toward a happy future, 
when the golden bowl of life that held all 
this gentle worth and bright expectancy was 
suddenly broken. Of the closer, tenderer 
ties that bound his heart, as of the relig- 
ious hope in which he trusted, this is not 
the place to speak. But surely a man’s no- 
ble manhood and his work well done could 
not be more plainly attested than by the sin- 
cere and solemn and tender sorrow that ac- 
companied EDWARD SEYMOUR to the grave. 











WEEKLY. 
PERSONAL. 


Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT, with a party of fifteen 
friends, was the guest of Mr. Tuomas Nast, the 


| artist, at Morristown, New Jersey, on the 2d inst. 


—Mr. Joun Forsytu, editor of the Mobile 
Register, died at Mobile on the 2d inst., at the 
age of sixty-six. He was for many years a pow- 
er in the South, not only among journalists, but 
among politicians. During the administration 
of President Prerce he was minister to Mexico. 
His father was in his time a man of mark, hav- 
ing been United States Senator in 1818-19 and 
from 1829 to 1837, minister to Spain from 1819 
to 1822, and Secretary of State under President 
JACKSON, in which position he was continued 
by President Van Buren until the end of his 
administration. 

—In a recent number of an English literary 
yaper it is mentioned as a fact that the poet 
VORDsSWORTH is said to have had the organ of 
veneration more highly developed than any 
man of his time in Europe, and it was this that 
made Haypon select him, in company with 
Newton and Vovtairge, for his picture of 
“Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem’’—NewrTown 
meditating, VOLTaIRE sneering, and Worps- 
WORTH adoring. 

—Not a bad “‘ personal’’ of Marshal De Mour- 
cy, who discovered that pigeons were consola- 
tory. When a friend or relative died, he would 
say to his cook, ‘ Roast pigeons to-day. I no- 
tice that when I have eaten two pigeons, I rise 
from table comforted.” 

—It is gratifying to know that General Avour, 
one of the most accomplished soldiers in the 
army, receives commendations from all quarters 
for the admirable discretion and tact with which 
he has discharged his delicate and embarrassing 
duties at New Orleans. Even the Picayune gives 
him hearty praise, saying, “It was in the power 
of General AUGUR, by adopting a different course, 
to complicate the situation here, and to render 
the solution of our difficulties more remote and 
embarrassing than it has been. It is only just 
that this acknowledgment should thus be pub- 








licly made in this our day of rejoicing and tri- | 


umph. We recognize in General AuGuUR a sol- 
dier of courage, an officer of discretion, and a 
man of honor. When the exigencies of the 
service shall call him to other scenes, we shall 
regret his departure.” 

—The real power behind the throne at St. Pe- 
tersburg, the man next to GorTcHakor?, is a 
little hampbacked Jew named Hampurcer. He 
was trained up in the Foreign Office, first under 
the auspices of Count NessELRopE, and is now 
the right hand of Gortcuakorr. He is a Privy 
Councilor, and the active man of the ministry. 

—President SzeLyg, of Amherst Col!ege, has 
given all his salary, while a Representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts, to the town of 
Amherst, to be expended in laying sidewalks 
through the village. He will be “known by his 
walks as well as by his conversation.”’ 


dey, how he liked the House of Lords, replied, 
‘“‘] feel as if I were dead, but in the Elysian 
Fields !”” 

—The new minister to France, ex-Governor 
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followed him from place to place on the Conti- 
nent, always a day too late, and had been sent to 
London in the last resort, the carriage costing 
over £8. The pipes were for the Conservative 
leader's unrivaled collection, and were trans- 
ferred to his house in Whitehall two years ago 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ow the ist inst. the New York Assembly passed 
Senator Emerson's bill authorizing the election of 
women as school trustees, by a vote of 85 to 20. Most 
of the opposing yotes were cast by Democrate,—On 
the 3d, the Omnibus Bill passed the Assembly, with 
Mr. Fish’s amendments, 

On the lst, a portion of the roof of the New York 
Post-office, which was being repaired by workmen, 
fell, killing three men and wounding two others. 

The demand for postal-cards continues to increase 
monthly. During the month of April last 20,729,000 
cards were iseued by the Post-office Department. 

The cabinet, on the 4th inst., voted to postpone call- 
ing the extra session of Congress till the 15th of Oc- 
tober. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tue Easters Wan: An official dispatch from the 
front to the Russian Minister of War says: “ On April 
26 our infantry reached Kuruckdara, and our cavalry 
Subotin and Chadzivali. The strong position of Mu- 
chaster was occupied on the 26th. The loss by the 
bombardment of Fort St. Nicholas was one killed, 
On the 27th, the Turkish Monitors approached Poti, 
but went away without doing any damage.”—It has 
recently been disclosed that on the 16th ult. Russia 
and Roumania signed an agreement, under the terms 
of which Russia is to be allowed to use Roumanian 
roads, railroads, rivers, and telegraphs. The resources 
of the country are = ed at the disposal of the Rus- 
sians for the supply of the army. The Roumanian 
authorities are to assist in erecting camps and for- 
warding baggage. Russian military trains and dis- 
ay = are to have the precedence of ordinary traffic, 

“he Russians are empowered to complete unfinished 
railroads, and the necessary ground for this purpose 
is ceded to them. The chief of the Russian Miltary 
Traffic Department is empowered, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Roumanian Ministers of Works, to dis- 
miss Roumanian railroad officers. The Russians are 
allowed to establish military stations and hospitals 
any where except in Bucharest. Roumania will, if 
ee mp th material for the construction of boats, 
ships, and bridges. Articles intended for the Russian 
army will be admitted into Roumania duty free. The 
Roumanian authorities will assist in capturing Russian 
deserters. All the expenses incurred through the pas- 
sage of the Russians are to be paid in cash within two 
months.—On the 30th ult. Queen Victoria issued a proc- 
Jamation of strict neutrality between the contending 
nations. The Duke Decazes has announced the abso- 
lute neutrality of France.—The Bey of Tunis has offer- 
ed the Sultan 18,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, provided 
the Porte will pay part of the expense of their trans- 
portation and equipment.—The Turks have captured 
two Roumanian war vessele.—The first fighting in 
Herzegovina, since the armistice, took place on the 29th 


| ult. The vanguard of a Turkish force was attacked, 
—Lord BeaconsFIELD being asked, the other | 


Noyes, of Ohio, is a native of Massachusetts, | 


and a graduate of Dartmouth, where he ranked 
fourth in a class of over fifty members. He 
went to Cincinnati when young, studied law, 
and practiced until the outbreak of war, when 
he was among the first to enlist. He was made 
Major of the Thirty-ninth Ohio Infantry, served 
under Pops, and was in the attack on New Mad- 
rid. He was also in the battles at Corinth and 
Parker’s Cross-roads, and lost a leg in the At- 
lanta campaign. While in the army he was 
elected City Solicitor of Cincinnati, and in 1865 
was elected Probate Judge, and received the 
commission of Brevet Brigadier-General. He 
was elected Governor of Ohio in 1871 over G. W. 
M‘Cook. It was General Norges who nominated 
General Hares at the Cincinnati Convention. 

—Judge SporrorD, the new United States Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, is a C. B., but of the correct 
sort. He is a native of Connecticut, and a son 
of the Rey. Luxe A. Sporrokrp, a Congregational 
clergyman, for many years settled in Gilmanton, 
New Hampshire. 

—General GARFIELD, of Ohio, is sometimes 
= of by his friends as “the lion of the 
House.’’ When be rises to speak, he stands in 
the aisle ready to launch its speech straight 
to your heart and head, no reading, no quota- 
tions, but face to face with the audience, as a 
man talks with his friend. The speaker is a 
noble-looking man, somewhat of the German 
type, a stout, compact physique, large head, ge- 
nial face, with full beard and ample forehead. 
He impresses his audience with the feeling that 
he wishes to gain their good-will. He begins 
with the careful courtesy of saying all he can on 
the side of those who differ from him, and then 
hurls himself into his own side of the argument, 
sure of a kind hearing even from his opponents. 
He has a fine voice, with deep chest tones, anda 
reserve of strength that is ready for any climax 
of eloquence. 

—-M. De Grrarprn is described by a French 
journalist as ‘“‘a man who rises every day at four 
o'clock to make enemies.”’ 

—The Gollector of the port of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Turron, being a little anxious as to his of- 
ficial chances, went to Washington the other 
day to see the President about it. “‘ How long 
have you been in the office?’ asked the Pres- 
ident. ‘Less than a year,” was the answer. 
“Well,” said Mr. Hayes, ‘‘as commissions run 
for four years, there is time enough yet to talk 
about a change.’’ Mr. T. returned to Phil. with 
the sweetest of feelings. 

—Tuomas Hvueues calls attention to the fact 
that but for the woman who became his wife 
when he was an enthusiastic young man panting 
for adventure, CuarLes Kinositey would have 
come to America in the summer of 1839, and that 
when Krn@s.ey looked across the Mississippi 
at Council Bluffs from Omaha, the eastern ter- 
minus of the Pacific Railway, the tears came 
to his eyes as he thanked God for his wife, and 
thought what might have been. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD’s love for pipes is keen, 
and is well known among his more intimate 
friends. One of these, calling upon him one 
morning, was surprised to see on the table a 
long case, not unlike a coffin, stuck all over 
with colored labels. When his lordship entered 
the room, he, while talking, opened the box, and 
took therefrom a variety of pipes of every possi- 
ble kind and shape, from handsome hookahs to 
dwarf dudheens. He handled them with great 
care and affection, explaining that the case had 


and fifteen were killed. All Musseulmans in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina between the ages of sixteen and s#ix- 
ty have been ordered to join the Turkish army in those 
provinces.—Russia, at the request of Roumania, has 
declared the navigation of the Danube re-opered, sub- 
ject to certain local restrictions.—The London Tele- 
graph of the 1st inst. has a Pera telegram giving the 
following account of Hobart Pasha's running the block- 
ade at Galatz in his steamer Rethymo: “ The admiral 
ieft Rustchuk at night. On arriving at Galatz, which 
was guarded by torpedoes and heavy batteries com- 
manding the river, the lights on the steamer were ex- 
tinguished, but a rocket from the Roumanian shore 
showed that Hobart Pasha’s approach was discovered, 
and apprised the Muscovite gunners. On his coming 
abreast of tie batteries, the heavy guns began to fire, 
but the Rethymo was run #0 close in shore that the 
gunners were unable to depress their pieces fast enough 
to get good aim. The admiral only fired one shot, and 
the Rethymo passed to the Black Sea safely.”—Roesian 
Official dispatches from the Caucasian frontier give an 
account of the military operations from April 28. These 
were mostly cavairy reconnaissances, one of which suc- 
ceeded in destroying telegraphic communication from 
Kars to Erzerum for a distance of ten versts (six and 
seven-eleventh miles), Relative to the operations be- 
fore Kars, the official report says General Melikoff, 
with the object of supporting his cavalry, left his camp 
on April 29, accompanied by twelve battalions, for- 
ty pieces of artillery, and a large force of Cossacks, 
His cavalry reached Vizinkeft on the evening of the 
30th. After a two hours’ artillery engagement, eight 
Tarkish battalions, with field artillery, issued from the 
fortress of Kara, and occupied a position protected by 
fortifications. The Russian artillery fire dismounted 
one Turkish gun. General Melikoff, on May 1, leav- 
ing the body of cavalry at Vizinkeff, returned with 
the remainder of his forces to the camp at Ziama 
The Russsian loss was one killed and five wounded, 
The Russians took over one hundred Turks prisoners. 
—A dispatch from Mukhtar Pasha, dated April 30, an- 
nounces that the Russians having advanced in great 
force toward Kars in a westerly direction, with the ob- 
ject of intercepting Turkish communications with Er- 
zerum, the Turkish commander, leaving a enfficient 
force at Kars, marched out with nine battalione, and 
occupied the village of Ichilakli, near Yardin and west 
of Kars. A subsequent telegram from Mukhtar Pasha, 
dated May 1, announces that some of the inhabitants 
of Kars had brought him reports that the Rus#lans had 
attacked Kara, but were repulsed with loes. According 
to a telegram from the Turkish commander at Batum, 
Russian military operations were arrested by rainy 
weather.—On the morning of the 8d, three Turkish 
Monitors opened fire on the Russian batteries near 
Ibrail, in Wallachia, and on the town Itself, but were 
compelled to retire. One of the Turkish boats was 
set on fire by the Russian batteries. No one was kill- 
ed, and no injury was inflicted by the Turks, The 
bombardment was renewed on the following day. 
Five bombs fell into the town, two of which strack 
the residence of the prefect. There was a slight logs of 
life, and one house was destroyed.—On the 3d, the Rou- 
manians, with 9000 men and twenty-four Krupp guns, 
took military possession of Kalafat, with the view of 
fortifying it and holding it against the Turke.—Fit- 
teen engines with 200 railway carriages from Wareaw 
for Roumania have been stopped by the floode.—On 
the 8d, a Russian prize was brought into Constantino- 
le, with a cargo of salt. —No fresh troops have recent- 
fy crossed the Pruth toward Galatz, but a large mass is 
concentrated on the further side.—The London Times's 
dispatch from Bucharest, on the Sth inst., says the 
Russian advance guard has reached Urzitchehi, south 
of Busco. 

On the 34 inst. a land-slide occurred on the banks 
of the Veillet, 100 miles northeast of Montreal, bury- 
ing two mills, a dwelling-house, and five “ome The 
bodies recovered were hardly recognizab 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 4th, by a 
vote of 861 to 121, adopted an order of the day, pre- 
sented by the Left | accepted by the government. 
The order declares that the Chamber considers that the 
renewal of ultramontane manifestations constitutes a 
danger to peace at home and abroad, and calls upoa 
the government to use the lawful means at its disposal. 

The Novelty Oil Cabinet Works, in Montreal, Canada, 
were burned on the 29th ult. The side walls suddenly 
fell, and buried under the ruins a number of firemen 
and citizens who were aiding in extinguishing the fire. 

The river Dnieper, at Krementschug, in Russia, over- 
flowed recently, and rendered 20,000 persons homeless, 

Six hund houses were burned, April 28, in the 








Greek quarter of Constantinople, 
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EDHEM PASHA, GRAND VIZIER OF TURKEY, 


EDHEM PASHA. | 


Tue present Grand Vizier of Turkey, though a | 
Mohammedan by religion and education, is said | 
to be a Greek by birth, a native of the isle of | 
Scio, where he was born in 1823. While still a | 
boy he was sold as a siave to the well-known Turk- | 
ish statesman Kuosrvu Pasna. His master soon 
perceived the extraordinary abilities of his young | 


slave, and sent him to be educated in Paris. On 
his return to Constantinople he was appointed a 
Captain on the general staff, and was rapidly pro- 
moted. In 1849 he was appointed Aid-de-camp 
to the Sultan, and filled suecessively several high 
civil offices. He became Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and subsequently was Embassador at sev- 
eral European courts. On the downfall of Mipuat 
Pasa, he was appointed to his present position. 
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ABD-UL-KERIM PASHA, TURKISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


THE TURKISH COMMANDER-IN. | achieved little himself in the field, but remained 


CHIEF. 


Axsp-vut-Kerm Pasua, the Generalissimo of the 
Turkish army, has distinguished himself of late | 
by his successful campaign against the Servians. | 
It is somewhat doubtful, however, whether the 
credit of this should not go to the energy of the 
generals who served under him, as Asp-uL-Kermm | 





at head-quarters at Nisech until a way had been 
| opened for him to Djunis, and thence to Alexi- 
natz. App-vL-Kenrm, like many of the leading 
men among the Turks, received his education in 
Europe, having studied at Vienna under General 
Havstas. In appearance he is somewhat corpu- 
lent, and a trifle lame. He is said to have very 
pleasant manners, but to be rather taciturn. 
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ARRIVAL OF TURKISH RECRUITS AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—[See Dovaie Pace. | 
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[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuon or “Taken at Tus Fioop,” “Dap Men's 
Suogs,” “‘Josuva Hacearp’s Daveuter,” 
“Weavers anp Wert,” ETO, 
a 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS, DULCIMER HAS HER VIEWS. 


“Sra Kenrick would be a splendid match for 
her,” said the Vicar’s wife. 

“ As poor as Job, and as proud as Lucifer,” re- 
torted the Vicar, without lifting his eyes from a 
volume of his favorite, Bishop Berkeley. 

It was the Vicar’s way in these (éte-d-téte con- 
versations by the domestic hearth. He read, and 
his wife talked to him. He could keep his atten- 
tion on the most intricate chain of argument, and 
yet never answer Mrs. Dulcimer’s speculative as- 
sertions or vague questionings away from the pur- 
pose. This was the happy result of long habit. 
The Vicar loved his books, and his wife loved the 
exercise of her tongue. His morning hours were 
sacred. He studied or read as he pleased till din- 
ner-time, secure from feminine interruption. But 
the evening was a privileged time for Mrs. Dulci- 
mer. She brought a big work-basket, like an in- 
verted bee-hive, into the library directly after din- 
ner, and established herself in the arm-chair op- 
posite the Vicar’s, ready for a comfortable chat. 
A comfortable chat meant a vivacious monologue, 
with an occasional remark from Mr. Dulcimer, 
who came in now and then likea chorus. He had 
his open book on the reading easel attached to his 
chair, and turned the leaves with a languid air 
sometimes, as if out of mere absence of mind; 
but he was deep in philosophy, or metaphysics, 
or theology, or antiquarianism, for the greater 
part of his time, and his inward ear was listening 
to the mystic voices of the dead, while his out- 
ward ear gave respectful attention to Mrs. Dulci- 
mer’s critical observations upon the living. 

“As poor as Job, and as proud as Lucifer,” re- 
peated the Vicar, with his eye upon a stiffish pas- 
sage in Berkeley. 

“T call it a proper pride,” said Mrs. Dulcimer. 
“And as for poverty, she would have money 
enough for both. And then he has the estate.” 

“ Mortgaged up to the hilt.” 

“ And the title.” 

ts "ow do you really believe, Selina, that those 
three letv.°°S in the alphabet, S I R, prefixed to a 

man’s name, 2" give him the smallest possible dis- 
tinction in the es imate of any of his fellow-creat- 
ures not lunatic ?” oa Fi 

“What is the use ov talking in that high and 
mighty way, Clement? i know when I was at 
school at the Misses Turk’s, at Great Yafford, that 
Mary Turner, who had red hair and a speckly 
skin, was very much looked up to because her 
uncle was a baronet. He lived a long way off, 
and he never took any notice of her, that we could 
find out; but be was a baronet, and we all felt as 
if there was a difference in her on that account. 
I don’t pretend to say that we were not very ridic- 
ulous for thinking so, but still, you know, a school is 
only the world in little—and the world sets a high 
value on titles. I should like to see Beatrix mis- 
tress of Culverhouse Castle.” 

“ Her father’s money would be convenient for 
paying off the mortgages, no doubt, provided Mr. 
Harefield approved of the marriage. Rather a diffi- 
cult old gentleman, i fancy.” 

“ Difficult !’ cried Mrs. Dulcimer; “ he’s detesta- 
ble! a wicked old tyrant. If it were rot for our 
friendship, Beatrix’s life would be unendurable.” 

“Do you really think we are any good to her?” 
inquired the Vicar, in his dreamily uncertain way, 
as of a man who was too doubtful about the 
groundwork of existence to feel any certainty 
about its minor details. 

This was his Bishop Berkeley mood, his mind 
varying in hue and tone according to the book he 
was reading. Just now he felt that mind was par- 
amount over matter, and was hardly disposed to 
interest himself warmly in a young woman who 
might have no existence, except in his own idea 
of her. 

“ My dear, our house is the only notion of home 
the poor child has, the only place where she meets 
pleasant people, or hears and sees pleasant things. 
How can we fail to improve and develop her? I 
am sure, without egotism, I may say that I have 
been a godsend to that motherless girl. Think 
how farouche she was when she first came to us.” 

“ Yes, she was a wild, untamed kind of creat- 
ure,” assented the Vicar. “I don’t think she had 
read any books but her Bible and Shakspeare. 
Beautiful as a portrait by Rembrandt though, with 
that tawny skin of hers. I call her Ja belle sau- 
vage. She always reminds me of Pocahontas.” 

““ Now wouldn’t it be a blessing, Clement, if we 
could see her well married—married to a man of 
position, you know, and an honorable-minded 
man, like Kenrick? You kriow you always 
said he was honorable. You could always believe 
him.” 

“True, my love. Kenrick had his good qualities. 
He was not a lad that my heart ever warmed to, 
but I believe he did his work honestly, and he nev- 
er told me a lie.” 

“Then don’t you think,” urged the enthusiastic 
Selina, “that he would make Beatrix Harefield 
an excellent husband ?” 

“My dear,” said the Vicar, gravely, “you are 
the best-natured of women; but I’m afraid you 
do a great deal of harm.’ 

“ Clement !” 

“Yes, my love. Good nature in the abstract 
is undoubtedly beautiful; but an active good na- 
ture, always on the alert to do some service to its 
fellow-creatures, is of all attributes the most dan- 
= Even the attempt of this good man, 

ishop Berkeey, to found a college in the Ber- 
mudas resulted in waste of time and money. He 
would have done better had he staid at his Irish 


” 





Deanery. The man who does least harm in the 
world is your calmly selfish person, who goes 
through life by the narrow path of a rational self- 
indulgence, and never turns aside to benefit or 
interfere with the rest of the human race.” 

“One of your dreadful paradoxes, Clement. 
How does that agree with St. Paul’s definition of 
charity ?” 

“ My love, St. Paul’s charity is a supremely pas- 
sive virtue. Suffereth long; is not easily pro- 
voked; is not puffed up; thinketh no evil—all 
compatible with strict neutrality as to one’s fellow- 
creatures’ affairs.” 

“ Suffereth long—and is kind ; you left that out, 
Clement.” 

“ Kindness there I take to imply a mental state, 
and not a pushing, exacting benevolence,” replied 
the Vicar. “Charity poketh not its nose into its 
neighbor’s business ; maketh not matches; busi- 
eth not itself with the conduct of other people’s 
lives; and never does any harm. Good nature 
does no end of mischief—in a perfectly well-mean- 
ing way.” 

The Vicar spoke with some soreness. Poor 
Mrs. Dulcimer’s good nature, and sometimes mis- 
directed energy, had been getting her into trouble 
for the last twenty years. Every body liked her; 
every body dreaded and abhorred her good na- 
ture. She had no children of her own, and was 
always full of good advice for the mothers of her 
acquaintance. She knew when babies ought to 
be weaned, and when they were going to have the 
measles. She tried to heal family quarrels, and 
invariably made the breach wider. She loved 
match-making, but her matches, when brought 
to the triumphant conclusion of license or wed- 
ding cake, seldom stood the test of a few years’ 
matrimony. She was so eager to do the best for 
the young men and women of her acquaintance, 
that she generally brought ill-assorted people to- 
gether: taking too broad a view of the fitness 
of things, on the ground of income, family, age, 
and such vulgar qualifications, and ignoring those 
subtle differences which set an eternal mark of 
separation upon certain members of the human 
family. 

“I think, Selina, if I were you, I would leave 
Beatrix to find a husband for herself,” said the 
Vicar, without drawing his attention from Berke- 
ley, and stretching out his legs comfortably before 
the wide hearth. “She is young; there is plenty 


of time. Let her come here as often as she 
pleases. I like to see that Rembrandt face of 
hers. But let things take their own course. 


*There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


Don’t you think it is almost an impertinence 
toward that ever-active Providence for us poor 
worms to be always taking one another’s lives 
under our petty protection and trying to shape 
them our way ?” 

“Clement!” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, ruffling 
her plumes a little. She wore a good deal of lace 
frilling and muslin puffing about her neck and 
breast, and these adornments were subject to an 
occasional agitation, like the feathers of an ex- 
cited Dorking, or one of the Vicar’s golden-pen- 
ciled Hamburgs. “Clement,” cried Mrs, Dulci- 
mer, “ you have a beautiful temper, but I’m afraid 
you are selfish.” 

The Vicar laid down his book with a smile of 
satisfaction. He saw the opportunity for a par- 
adox. 

“ My love, did you ever know a good-tempered 
man who wasn’t selfish; or rather, did you ever 
know a thoroughly selfish person who wasn’t good- 
tempered? Your wisely selfish man knows his 
own interest too well to fret and fume about tri- 
fles. He knows that, after five-and-twenty years 
of age, the supreme good in this life is repose, and 
that he can never enjoy it unless he cultivates an 
easy temper.” 

“ Selfishness is a vice, Clement.” 

“That depends upon what we call selfishness. 
If a strict neutrality as to my neighbor’s business 
means selfishness, assuredly I am the most self- 
ish of men.” 

“The Gospel tells us we are to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, Clement.” 

“T obey that divine precept implicitly. I never 
worry myself. I never worry my neighbor.” He 
might have gone a step further and said that he 
liked to feed his neighbor as well as he liked to 
feed himself—for in that one quality of giving 
away his substance the Rev. Clement Dulcimer 
was a faithful follower of his Divine Master. 

“ And I’m afraid you allow things in your par- 
ish that oughtn’t to be, Clement, sometimes,” ven- 
tured Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“My dear, God allows them. They are done 
under the all-seeing Eye. If He can not make 
men better, do you suppose I can?” 

“You might lead them to Him, dear.” 

“I try my best to do that, Selina, but I don’t 
drive them. That’s where I fall short, I admit. 
Cyril is trying his hand at the driving process, 
He’s young and energetic. We shall see how it 
answers, and how long he sticks at it.” 

“Cyril is the most earnest young man you've 
ever had as a curate.” 

“T taught him myself, and I know what he’s 
made of,” murmured the Vicar. 

“ And there’s no denying that he has done good 
already, Clement. The schools are better attend- 
ed, and there are more poor people at church on 
a Sunday evening.” 

“As you have such a high opinion of Cyril, 
how is it that you have never thought of him as 
a husband for Beatrix? A clergyman ought to 
marry a fortune if he marries at all. He can put 
the money out to higher interest than any one 
else. He keeps a deposit account in heaven.” 

“ But, Clement, the title!” exclaimed Mrs. Dul- 
cimer, “ and Culverhouse Castle. Such a position 
for dear Beatrix.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, the position! I suppose a girl 
thinks more about that nowadays than of her lov- 
er’s mind or person. Bui certainly Cyril is both 
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handsomer and cleverer than his cousin Kenrick. 
I should like a curate with a large income ; it would 
be so good for the parish. And then we might 
rub on without the weekly offertory Cyril is al- 
ways plaguing me to institute, and which, I am 
convinced, will set my congregation against me. 
Fancy me going up to my pulpit as a beggar every 
Sunday, and my people expecting value for their 
money out of my sermon! Imagine their remarks 
atthe church door. ‘ Not much there for sixpence,’ 
‘A very poor shilling’s worth,’ and so forth.” 

“Clement,” cried Mrs. Dulcimer, thoroughly 
scandalized this time, and with all her frills in 
motion, “ you ought never to have been a clergy- 
man. » 


“ My love, I freely admit that some easier walk 
in life might have suited me better. A sub-libra- 
rian’s place, now, in some antique library, like the 
Cheetham Institution at Manchester. I should 
have had my books round me, and my superior to 
tell me what to do. No responsibilities, and lei- 
sure for self-culture. Butif Iam a poor creature as 
& parson, you supplement me so well, Selina, that, 
between us, I think we do our duty to the parish. 
That last batch of soup was excellent. I tasted 
it yesterday at old Dame Hardy’s. The clear soup 
we get at Lord Highflyer’s state dinners is mere 
pot-liquor compared with it. Indeed, I think,” 
pursued the Vicar, dreamily, as if he were medi- 
tating a proposition of Berkeley's, “that all clear 
soups are more or less a mistake—tasting only of 
sherry and burned sugar.” 

“ Always thinking of temporal blessings, Clem- 
ent.” 

“They are the only blessings we can fully real- 
ize while on this side of eternity, my dear. We 
may be excused if we sometimes set an undue val- 
ue on them.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer sighed, and opened her work- 
basket. There were little shirts and flannel 
swathings to be made for new-comers into this 
world of trouble. Heirs apparently to a life of 
labor, with a reversionary interest in the work- 
house. The Vicar’s wife spread her piece of lin- 
en on the table and began a series of problems 
with a parallelogram in stiff brown paper, in or- 
der to find out how she might get the maximum 
of baby shirts out of the minimum of linen. It 
vexed her that her husband should take life so 
lightly, and be troubled about a few things, when 
she was troubled about so many. She had no 
doubt that he was in the wrong, and that she and 
Cyril Culverhouse understood the real meaning of 
their duties a great deal better than the Vicar. 

Clement Dulcimer was the living embodiment 
of an idea which at this time had not yet been 
put before the world by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
He was all sweetness and light. He beiieved in 
culture as the highest good. He lived among his 
books, and upon his books ; and those books were 
of the best that the elect of this world have writ- 
ten. He sought no happiness beyond his libra- 
ry; save in his garden and poultry-yard, which 
afforded his senses the gratification of color and 
sweet scents, sunshine and balmy air. He had 
travelled little, and sighed but faintly for a pleas- 
ure which he found impossible. His books and 
his poor absorbed all his spare cash. There was 
none left for foreign travel, so Mr. Dulcimer was 
content to enjoy Greece in the pages of Thucydi- 
des or “ Childe Harold ;” to stand on the threshold 
of the sacred grove with Antigone; to know Ci- 
theron only on the lips of (Edipus; to see the 
sandy plain of Marathon, or the walls of Thebes, 
with his mind’s eye alone. 

“T dare say I should be disappointed if I saw 
the reality,” he murmured, placidly. “ Reali- 
ties are so disenchanting. Or I might be taken 
by brigands, and poor Selina would have to sell 
her great-grandfather’s silver tea-kettle to ransom 
me.”’ The living at Little Yafford was a good one, 
and the parish was small. It was altogether one 
of those exceptional cures which are reserved for 
the more fortunate sons of the Church. Mr. Dul- 
cimer had obtained it while he was quite a young 
man, the living being in the gift of his uncle, Sir 
Philip Dulcimer, of Hawtree Hall and Yafford 
Park. Yafford Park was rather a dreary place, 
with an unwieldy barrack of the Georgian era in 
the middle of it, and Sir Philip had been very glad 
to grant a large lease of park and mansion to 
Mr. Piper, the Bradford manufacturer, who spent 
a great deal more money in Little Yafford than 
Sir Philip would have done, but who was looked 
down upon by his neighbors, on principle. Great 
Yafford, the manufacturing town five miles off, 
was as radical a place as you would care to find; 
but Little Yafford was essentially aristocratic, ig- 
nored the commercial element altogether, and 
thought it an affliction to be so near Great Yaf- 
ford and its tall chimneys. 

Little Yafford had perhaps some right to give 
itself airs, on the strength of being one of the 
prettiest villages in Yorkshire. It was like a spoil- 
ed beauty, and felt that nothing could be too good 
for it. Great bleak hills rose up between it and 
the bitter east winds, a river wound in and out of 
the village like a broad shining serpent, and licked 
its green meadows and garden boundaries. The 
long low stone bridge was as old as the Romans. 
There was not an ugly house in the place, except 
that big barrack of Sir Philip’s, and that was hid- 
den away in the park. There was not a neglect- 
ed garden or an objectionable pig-sty. The gen- 
try were all well-to-do people, who bestowed mon- 
ey and care upon the beautifications cf their homes, 
and the poorer parishioners were under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Dulcimer’s sweetness and light and 
Mrs. Dulcimer’s active good nature, and labored 
industriously to make their cottages lovely. 

To come from stony, noisy, smoky, crowded 
Great Yafford to pastoral Little Yafford was like 
coming from purgatory to paradise—an earthly 
paradise of rustic beauty and placid repose, content 
and harmony. Yet Mr. Dulcimer’s last new cu- 
rate, Cyril Culverhouse, breathed many a thought- 
ful sigh over the ignorances and even vices which 
he discovered in this smiling village ; coming out 
of some cottage door, over which the roses and 





honeysuckle hung in unpruned luxuriance, his 
lips involuntarily ejaculated the familiar words of 
the evening collect, “ Lighten our darkness, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord.” 





CHAPTER IL 
SWORD AND GOWN. 


Ar various periods of his tranquil career the 
Rev. Clement Dulcimer had found it convenient 
to add to his income by taking a private pupil or 
two. He could not have endured a herd of young 
men, as he called it—meaning half a dozen or so 
—but he rather liked to have a couple of intelli- 
gent young fellows following him about through 
the easy, dawdling progress of his out-of-door life, 
or hanging upon his words in the comfortable 
quietude of his study. He was an excellent mas- 
ter for classics and theology—mathematics he 
frankly abhorred—and taught conscientiously in 
his own unconventional way. The men he coached 
generally came out well; but in after-life there 
was a tinge of eccentricity in them—a strain im- 
parted by Clement Dulcimer unawares, and which, 
in one or two cases, took the unhappy form of 
latitudinarianism. Spinoza on the brain, some 
people called it. 

The two pupils who had staid longest at the 
Vicarage and occupied the most important posi- 
tion in the minds of the Vicar and his wife were 
Kenrick Culverhouse and his first cousin Cyril. 
Old Sir Kenrick and the Vicar had been at Ox- 
ford together, and it seemed the most natural 
thing that the baronet should send his only son 
and his orphan nephew to his old chum, more es- 
pecially as he could nowhere else educate them 
so well or so cheaply. Culverhouse Castle was a 
fine old historical place in Hampshire, which tour- 
ists went out of their way to see, but which old Sir 
Kenrick did not regard with any enthusiasm. He 
had been more or less under a cloud of money 
difficulties ever since he could remember, and pre- 
ferred lodgings in St. James’s to his feudal birth- 
place. The moat was all very well, and so was 
the massive old keep, on the top of which the 
gardener had made a kitchen-garden for goose- 
berries and strawberry beds; but Sir Kenrick 
liked Jermyn Street and the clubs a great deal 
better; and if a man must have a castle, the 
King’s Bench, in which he had spent some of the 
liveliest days of his youth, was much pleasanter to 
his mind than Culverhouse. Lady Culverhouse 
was fond of the castle, no doubt, or, at any rate, 
she staid there, and it was a tradition in the fam- 
ily that no other air suited her, and that she was 
quite rooted to the spot—a tradition which was 
all the more firmly established because nobody 
had ever proposed taking her any where else. Old 
Sir Kenrick and his wife had gone to join the fam- 
ily ashes in the vault under Culverhouse Church, 
and young Sir Kenrick reigned in his father’s 
stead. All the quicksilver in the Culverhouse 
veins seemed to have run out with the last baron- 
et. Young Kenrick was steady and thoughtful, 
and the mortgages weighed upon his spirits like 
a nightmare. He was always thinking what the 
estate would be if those mortgages could but be 
paid off. 

It seemed to him an El Dorado. But there were 
only he and his cousin and heir-presumptive to 
accomplish this great work. And how were two 
young men, moderately gifted, to earn fifty thou- 
sand pounds between them ? 

“Unless one of us were to break out into a 
Walter Scott, I don’t see how it’s to be done,” 
Kenrick said to Mrs. Dulcimer, in one of his con- 
fidential talks with that good-natured lady, who 
knew all that he could tell her about the mortgages 
and the property. “The army won't do it, and 
the Church won't do it, and the law wouldn’t do 
it under thirty years’ work. Engineering might 
do it, perhaps, if we could blossom into Brunels, 
and get contracts for railways and things; but, 
you see, neither of us has a turn for engineer- 
ing.” 

“ You ought both to marry heiresses,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“Oh no; that’s horrid. We couldn’t do that,” 
eried Kenrick. “That's caddish.” 

This was how Kenrick had talked at seventeen, 
when he was in his state of tutelage. He was 
more reticent about himself and his prospects 
now, at nine-and-twenty ; but Mrs. Dulcimer had 
forgotten nothing, and when Kenrick looked grave, 
she always thought he was. brooding upon the 
mortgages. 

“I know that the dearest wish of his heart is 
to redeem the family position,” she said, and this 
was what set her thinking about a marriage be- 
tween Sir Kenrick and old Mr. Haretield’s only 
daughter and heiress. 

Cvril had gone into the Church. He loved his 
profession for its own sake, and thought very lit- 
tleeof the loaves and fishes. He would like to be 
a bishop, no doubt, when his time came; but it 
was for the sake of having a great influence and 
doing things in his own way, not for social status 
or income, that he would have desired a mitre. 
Doing things in his own way—thkat was Cyril’s 
idea of a perfect life. To make his church beau- 
tiful, according to his idea of beauty ; to have good 
music, and a strict adherence to the rubric ; to in- 
fuse something of the poetry of old traditions into 
the prosaic expression of a reformed faith; to 
train his flock in his own way of thinking; to cre- 
ate for himself an enthusiastic and fervent con- 
gregation. These were the things which Cyril 
Culverhouse believed he had been sent into the 
world to do, rather than to help his cousin to pay 
off the mortgages, which mattered very little, so 
long as poor Ken had money enough to live upon. 

Kenrick had chosen the army for his profes- 
sion. A military career offered a poor prospect 


of paying off the mortgages, but it was at least a 
mtleman-like line of life, and the four or five 
undred a year which could be squeezed out of 
the burdened estate enabled Kenrick to live like 
a gentleman among his brother officers. Honor 
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and wealth might come to him together, perhaps, 
in the distant future; and when he was growing 
old, and had lost the zest of life, he might be able 
to do something for Culverhouse Castle. Cyril 
would be a bishop most likely by that time, and 
they would sit over their port and filberts in the 
wainscot parlor at Culverhouse, wagging their 
gray heads depreciatingly at the short-comings 
of the rising generation, condemning new guns 
and novel doctrines, new lights of all kinds in 
camp or temple. 

Kenrick had served in India, and was home on 
leave. He was very fond of his cousin, for they 
had been brought up togetier, and nothing could 
be pleasanter to him than to spend his holiday 
fishing and shooting, reading or idling, round about 
Little Yafford. He had liked the neighborhood 
asalad. He loved it now for the sake of those 
boyish days which were so delightful to look back 
upon—all the lights in the picture remembered ; 
all the shadows forgotten. He had almost a fil- 
ia] affection for Mr. and Mrs. Dulcimer; and the 
hills and moors and wandering streams of York- 
shire had a charm for him which was second only 
to his delight in his native Hampshire. 

The two young men were sitting by Cyril’s 
hearth on this autumn evening, talking confiden- 
tially over pipe and cigar. They had spent the 
day apart—Kenrick tramping over the moors 
with his gun, Cyril engaged in his parish work. 

They were talking of Christian Harefield, the 
owner of the Water House, one of the most im- 
portant places in Little Yafford, after the park, 
and the father of that Beatrix whom Mrs. Dulci- 
mer was so anxious to dispose of matrimonially. 

“One of the most disagreeable men I ever met 
in my life,” said Kenrick. “Miss Harefield was 
driving him in her basket pony-carriage—he look- 
ed about as suitable an occupant of a carriage as 
Mephistopheles for a go-cart, by-the-way—and I 
met them at the bottom of the hill, going up that 
wild road to the moor. I wonder whether he was 
going to gather the samolus left-handed and fast- 
ing, or to cut mistletoe with a golden sickle! 
Upon my word he looked as grim and ancient as 
a Druid. Beatrix stopped the pony when she saw 
me, and introduced me to her father. ‘This is 
Sir Kenrick Culverhouse, papa,’ she said, where- 
at the Druid grunted. ‘Are you going far up 
the hill? I asked, with the usual dash of origi- 
nality which distinguishes these casual observa- 
tions. ‘I’m afraid it will be dark before you 
come back.’ ‘Oh, we don’t mind that,’ she said; 
‘Puck and I know our way so well.’ So they 
went up into the thickening mist, and I saw no 
more of them. I dare say they are up there still. 
Do you know if the old gentleman is quite right 
in his mind?” 

“ Yes, his mind is clear enough, so far as I have 
been able to discover; he is eccentric.” 

“ And grumpy.” 

“Of a gloomy turn, no doubt. He goes no- 
where, and receives no one except Mr. Scratchell, 
his lawyer and agent. He seems like a man whose 
whole nature has been soured by a great sorrow. 
People say that his wife’s death broke his heart.” 

“One would hardly suppose such a being could 
ever have had a wife, much less that he could 
have been fond of her. When did the lady die?” 

“Don’t you remember? She died while we 
were at the Vicarage—about eleven years ago. 
There was a good deal of talk about it at the time. 
Mr. Harefield and his wife were travelling in Italy. 
Beatrix and her governess were with them—she 
was a child then, you know—and Mrs. Harefield 
died very suddenly, after a few hours’ illness. It 
was a case of Asiatic cholera, I believe. People 
who know Mr. Harefield, or rather who knew him 
before that time—for he holds himself aloof from 
every one now—say that he has been a changed 
man since the shock of his wife’s death.” 

“ A melancholy story,” said Kenrick. “TI for- 
give him the discourteous grunt which was his 
sole recognition of my existence. Poor Beatrix! 
A sad beginning for her life.” 

“Yes,” answered Cyril, with warm interest, 
“motherless so early —with so strange and 
gloomy a father. You can not wonder that she 
is somewhat different from other girls.” 

“Somewhat different from other girls !” echoed 
Kenrick. “She is a queen compared with other 
girls. That is the difference. She is worth twen- 
ty other girls—a hundred—for she has a charac- 
ter of her own.” 

Cyril looked at him curiously. 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley!” he exclaim- 
ed. “You are not often so enthusiastic, Ken.” 

“ Because I seldom see any thing to praise—in 
awoman. Don’t be frightened, Cyril. I do ad- 
mire Beatrix, but only as I admire any thing else 
in nature that is noble and rare; and I know 
that you admire her with quite another kind of 
admiration, though you have not honored me by 
communicating your ideas upon the subject.” 

Cyril knocked the ashes out of his pipe on the 
old-fashioned hob, and said not a word until he 
had filled it again, slowly and thoughtfully. 

Clement Dulcimer was right when he called 
Cyril the handsomer of the two cousins. His 
pale, clear-cut face was essentially noble. Yet 
he was by no means essentially attractive. That 
steadfast look and unchangeable gravity would 
have repelled admiration with many; but, on the 
other hand, Cyril’s rare smile was beautiful in all 
eyes. It was the sudden light of mind bright- 
ening the whole countenance ; not a mechanical 
contraction of the lips revealing a fine set of 
teeth, and wrinkling the eyelids agreeably. It 
was a smile that meant sympathy, regard, benefi- 
cence—a smile that comforted and cheered. The 
miserable among his flock knew it well; society 
saw it seldom. 

Cyril’s eyes were gray, and had that steady 
look which passes for severity, his nose was 
slightly aquiline, his brow broad and high, with 
hair of neutral brown cut close to the well-shaped 
head, and curling crisply—hair like a gladiator’s, 
said Kenrick, who rather prided himself upon the 
lighter auburn of his own locks, as he also did 





upon the finer line of his nose, which inclined to 
the Grecian, and accorded with his low straight 
brow and expressionless eyes, whose pupils seem- 
ed to have no more life and color than the sculp- 
tor’s dint in the marble orb. 

Kenrick had what is called an aristocratic look, 
and rather flattered himself upon those evidences 
of blue blood supposed to exist in an attenuated 
but open nostril, a tapering hand, and an arched 
instep. These peculiarities, he imagined, declared 
as plainly as Domesday-book or title-deeds that 
the Culverhouses were great people on the other 
side of the Channel before they honored England 
by coming across the sea with Norman William 
to appropriate some portion of it. 

“She is a noble creature,” said Cyril, with con- 
viction, when he had pressed the last shred of 
Latakia into the well-filled bowl, “ but she is Chris- 
tian Harefield’s only child, and he is rich enough 
and suspicious enough to impute mercenary mo- 
tives to any poor man who ventured to fal! in 
love with his daughter.” 

“Fathers have flinty hearts,” retorted Ken- 
rick, lightly. “That’s an old saying, but sons 
and daughters generally contrive to follow their 
own inclinations in spite of the paternal flinti- 
ness. I feel very sure that Beatrix will choose 
for herself, and marry the man she loves in spite 
of fate and metaphysical aid. She is just the 
kind of girl to dash herself blindly against the 
torrent of paternal wrath. It would be a grand 
thing for you, Cyril. You could have the Culver. 
house living—a poor benefice, but on your native 
soil—and live at the Castle. I doubt if I shall 
ever be able to occupy it properly,” he added, 
with a regretful sigh. 

“I would take her without a sixpence, and 
work for her and cherish her all the days of my 
life,” said Cyril, in a deep-toned voice that trem- 
bled ever so faintly with strong feeling, “but I 
can not teach her to rebel against her father. 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother.’ She hears 
me read that sublime command every other Sun- 
day, and am I to be the first to teach her to set it 
at naught ?” 

“How do you know that the old Druid would 
object to you ?” 

“T do not know as much directly, but Beatrix 
tells me that he will oppose any choice of hers.” 

“Obnoxious ancient Briton. Well, Cyril, all I 
can say is, if I were in love with a girl, I should 
think no. more of her father than Romeo did of 
old Capulet, and I should sink the fifth com- 
mandment till after I'd married her; and then 
she could honor her father with a cock-robin 
and holly-bush card at Christmas, or a pair of 
muffetees on New-Year’s Day, or a sugar egg at 
Easter.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue third report, for 1873-75, of the United 
States Fish Commission has been published, 
forming a volume of about 800 pages. It con- 
tains the usual account of the doings of the 
Commission so far as the propagation and plant- 
ing of shad, salmon, land-locked salmon, carp, 
etc., are concerned, as also a report on the in- 
vestigation of the sea-coast in regard to fisheries 
and marine animals. In the appendix are nu- 
merous papers of value upon the salmon, oyster, 
marine alge, etc. 








The moistening of coal with a view to increase 
its heating effect is frequently practiced. A cal- 
culation in a German journal, based upon a care- 
ful consideration of the products formed and the 


heat generated in their combustion, together 
with the specific heat of the products of com- 
bustion and of the air required, as well as of the 


heat rendered latent in the steam, demonstrates 
not only that less heat is obtained from the coal, 
but that the temperature produced is lower than 
with dry coal, aud that there is consequently a 
waste of fuel. It is admitted that in exception- 
al cases of dusty coal it may be advisable to 
moisten it to render it more compact, and pro- 
mote the access of the air in burning. 





It appears that the experiment of stocking the 
waters of the Pacific coast with shad, or at least 
those of the Sacramento River, is likely to be 
fully and entirely successful, as the capture of 
ripe shad in that river during the present season 
is a matter cf almost daily occurrence. An ex- 
isting law in California prohibits the taking of 
shad until after December, 1877; but there are 
some traps at the mouth, near Vallejo, for takin 
salmon, which place is exempt from the penal. 
ties of the act, and in which from one to five 
full-grown shad are now being taken every day. 
These, it is supposed, belong to the stock intro- 
duced by Setu GREEN, at the instance of the 
California Commissioners, in June, 1871. 

With these are occasionally taken other shad, 
weighing about a pound, which were probably 
born in the Sacramento River. The Fish Com- 
missioners of California are naturally very jubi- 
lant over this positive success of the experiment 
instituted by them, and are urgent that the sup- 

ly of young fish, which has been made annual- 
fy of late years by the United States Fish Com- 
mission, shall be continued to them until the 
river is suitably filled. 





The formation of an Italian meteorological so- 
ciety is advocated by Professor Racona, . There 
are now more than one hundred stations report- 
ing to the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce. 





The important office of Director of the Mete- 
orological and Magnetic Institute at Vienna has 
been filled by the appointment of Dr. Jutivs 
Hayy, who is well known by his numerous and 
= investigations of meteorological sub- 

ects. 





The Washington Astronomical Observations for 
1874 contains the work of the transit circle (in 
charge of Professor Eastman), the mural circle 
| Se ed YARNALL), the 26-inch equatorial 

Professor Newcoms), etc. The usual discus- 
sion of the meteorological data durin 


the year 
is made by Professor EasTMAN, an 


there is 


an appendix, also by him, giving the tclegraph- 
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ic longitude operations to fix the position of 
Ogden, Utah. Another appendix gives (illus- 
trated) descriptions of the various instruments. 
The principal work of the mural circle has been 
observations for a second edition of YaRNaLu’s 
catalogue. Besides its regular observation of 
the sun, moon, and major planets, the transit 
circle has a fine series of observations of aster- 
oids. The 26-inch equatorial has been devoted 
to close double-stars and the fainter satellites. 
The 9.6-inch equatorial was employed by Pro- 
fessor HOLDEN in a series of observations on 
Juno. 





The connection between auroras and the 
weather is the subject of a letter to Nature, by 
G. H. Krvanan. He states that in his neigh- 
borhood at least two classes of auroras are seen 
—one brilliant, transparent, with white, yellow, 
blue, or yelouth-rel appearing as intermittent 
omee we of light; the other class semi-opaque, 

lood-red, looking like floating clouds. These 
latter are lower than the former, and hide them 
in case both kinds appear at once. Since the 
lst of October last the second class have been 
frequently seen, but the first very rarely, and 
when seen are believed to precede pleasant 
weather, whereas the second class certainly in- 
dicate rain. 





The return to St. Petersburg, after a scientific 
journey round the world, of Mr. Woserkorr has 
lately been announced. The object of the jour- 
ney was especially to investigate the condition 
of meteorological science and of general meteor- 
ology in the various countries of the world, and 
a considerable portion of the period of his ab- 
sence was spent in the United States. Here he 
was invited by Professor Henry to edit the 
great work on The Winds of the Globe, com- 
meuced and nearly completed by Professor Cor- 
Fin, of Easton. The memoir has lately been 
pe by the Smithsonian Institution, and 

as attracted much attention. 

The more recent scenes of Mr. Woserkorr’s 
investigations were in India, China, and Japan. 





Anoor, of Paris, has a note in the Comptes Ren- 
dus on the photographs of the transit of Venus, 
in which he considers the two methods of meas- 
uring the negatives—lst, to determine the angle 
of position of Venus with respect to the sun, 
and 2d, to measure the distance of their centres. 
The American photographs are the only ones in 
which the necessary data are given for the em- 
ployment of the first process, and the second 
process must be resorted to in the French nega- 
tives. In this process the great difficulty is in 
knowing the value in arc of wu given linear dis- 
tauce on the plate. 


It is the general impression in Italy that bread 
made from Indian corn is qunkaioume, fre- 
quently ss sporadic diseases, which oft- 
en terminate fatally. The facts appear to be 
well established, and the result to depend upon 
a condition of mouldiness which is very apt to 
supervene in consequence of the metho of pre- 
paring the bread in that country. Quite recent- 
ly some chemists have succeeded in separating 
from mouldy Indian meal an alkaloid substance, 
which is white, easily alterable, non-crystalline, 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
which acts poisonously on man and animals. It 
is eee: noteworthy that the sulphuric acid 
solution, when oxidizing agents are added, has a 
blue color, strikingly similar to that of the cor- 
responding reaction of strychnine. 





During the last Congress a provision was made 
for the preparation, under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture, of a report upon the 
forestry of the United States, and especially the 
measures to be taken to preserve the forests and 
valuable timber still belonging to the United 
States. Dr. F. B. Hoven, of Lowville, New York, 
was appointed Commissioner for the object re- 
ferred to by the Department of Agriculture, and 
° now busily engaged in securing the desired 

ata. 


He has recently issued a circular, to be widely 
distributed throughout the country, asking in- 
formation as to the physical condition and timber 
growth, the prevailing winds, annual rain-fall, 
effect upon the climate of the clearing off of the 
timber, and many other subjects. Specimens of 
the insects injurious to the forests, and samples 
of their ravages on the trees infested by them, 
are also requested. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur coroner's jury in the inquest on the victims of 
the Southern Hotel fire expressed the opinion that the 
proprietors of the hotel were censurable in several par- 
ticulars. They had provided appliances for extinguish- 
ing fires, but there were no sy: g' 
for using them, nor had the employés received instruc- 
tions as to their conduct and duties in case of fire. The 
jury also censured the proprietors for keeping inflam- 
mable material in the store-room and wine-cellar with- 
out sufficient watching ; for the lack of a gong to alarm 
the inmates of the hotel in case of fire; for employing 
only one watchman ; and for making no efficient efforts 
to awaken their guests on the night of the fire. It was 
strongly recommended by the jury that all hotels be 
provided with appliances for extinguishing fires, and 
that there be a sufficient number of watchmen who 
understand how to use them; that elevators should 
close, automatically or otherwise, as the platform goes 
up or down ; that store-rooms, etc., be made fire-proof ; 
and that in all large cities building inspectors should 
examine the apparatus for extinguishing fires in hotels 
and public buildings, and insist that men be employed 
who understand its management. The destruction of 
the Southern Hotei has had—temporarily at least—one 
good effect. Hotels throughout the country have been 
examined, alterations have been made in some, fire- 
escapes have been provided, and many suggestions 
have been made for the safety of guests which, it is 
hoped, may soon be adopted by the proprietors of all 
hotels who are solicitous for the comfort and security 
of their patrons, 
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What shall be done with the garbage? This mo- 
mentous question is continually under discussion, but 
seems likely never to be settled. It is too deep a prob- 
lem for the powers that be to comprehend ; and while 
much talking is going on among the members of the 
Street-cleaning Bureau, the refuse of New York city 
continues to increase. The latest suggestion is a gar- 
bage cremator which shall effectually consume every 
noxious thing. , The citizens of New York may differ 








in opinion as to what method is best for disposing of 
garbage, but with one united voice they ask for clean 
and wholesome streets. The result, accomplished 
somehow, is what they claim for the money expended. 





It has been proposed to establish a Botanical Gar- 
den in connection with the Museum of Natural History 
at Central Park. The Legislature has recently granted 
a charter to severa) well-known gentlemen, empowe-- 
ing them to take the necessary steps. The funds must 
be obtained largely by private subscription, and sever- 
al wealthy citizens have signified their willingness to 
contribute. The design is to use for this purpose as 
much as possible of Manhattan Square and the unoc- 
cupled adjacent lots. 

An International British celebration in honor of 
Queen Victoria's birthday will be held at Petersburg, 
Virginia, on May 2%, and several days preceding and 
following. An invitation is extended to all British 
associations throughout the United States and Canada, 
and to all British residents, to participate in the fes- 
tivities of the occasion. It is expected that the Ear! 
of Dufferin, Governor-General of Canada, Sir Edward 
Thornton, and other distinguished representatives of 
Queen Victoria's dominions will be present. Arrange- 
ments have been made for cheap round-trip tickets 
from the North and Canada, particulars of which can 
be obtained from the president of the St. George's So- 
ciety, Bridgeport, Connecticut. A programme of the 
festivities of the celebration may be obtained from 
John J. Campbell, Esq., assistant secretary of the Brit- 
ish Association, Petersburg, Virginia. 


It is said there is a superstitious tradition that no 
Emperor of All the Russias will ever live to see his six- 
tieth birthday, because no one has yet attained that age. 
But Alexander I1., whose fifty-ninth birthday was re- 
cently celebrated, may justly be regarded as the founder 
of a new Russian dynasty, in that his reign has been 
signalized by the emancipation of the Russian serfs, 
and a series of important reforms and improvements 
unknown in the past history of Russia. 


The Chinese students have made wonderful progress 
since the establishment of the educational head-quar- 
ters at Hartford. They show good abilities to contend 
with American students. One Chinese scholar has 
taken the second prize for declamation in the Hartford 
High School, ané another the first in the South Hadley 
Falis High School; and now Lee Kwai Pau takes the 
first prize for penmanship in the West Middle public 
school at Hartford. 





Paris has set up a new restaurant. Price of meals, 
six centa, Bill of fare: ragout in the morning, soup 
in the afternoon ; no bread ; water colored with wine 
to drink. Payment for meal on entrance. No cus- 
tomer is allowed more than fifteen minutes for eat- 
ing. Spoons and plates are of iron, and chained to 
the table. It is said that the proprietor of this choice 
restaurant makes a great deal of money. 


Several members of the Paris Anthropological Soci- 
ety have promised each to write a will directing that 
his brain be sent to the society for inspection and dis- 
section. It is thought that by procuring the thinking 
organs of persons whose habits and works are perfect- 
ly known, some light might be thrown on the laws of 
physico-mental organization. 


The youngest child of General Sherman, a little fel- 
low of ten, and shy and quiet, has a decided taste for 
military affairs. His toys are drums, swords, guns, 
and soldiers; with his pencil he draws forts, camps, 
and battle-fields; and his favorite reading is said to 
be the Army Register. Young as he is he knows the 
name and station of every regiment—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—in the army; he knows the rank (actual 
and by brevet), the name, and station of every officer, 
down to the youngest lieutenant. He looks forward 
to West Point, and hopes the Northwestern troubles 
will not be quelled until he has a chance to help. 





A Brooklyn paper reports that one Mr. R——, while 
excavating on the shore of Newtown Creek, struck a 
spring of minerai water. He took a bottleful of it to 
a German chemist for analysis, telling him he should 
advertise the result, and convert the place into a regu- 
lar Baden-Baden. The chemist, having been favored 
with a sight of the location of the spring, remarked, 
dryly, that he would send his analysis written out in 
common language, which people would understand 
better than such scientific terms as chloride of sodi- 
um, oxide of iron, etc, Mr. R—— soon received the 
following: 

ANALYSIS OF THE NEWLY DISCOVERED NEWTOWN OREEK 
MINERAL 6PRING WATER. 


RAINED cc ceveccenccccccccsccccesocccs bis) 
Pitches encrevbesces seseyeets oes 
Extract of dead Gog.........sssesesceeee 18 
EONS cxnccesccese- 0000000000 u 
Oxide of hoop-skirt. peneneechoensees 17 
Sesquioxide of barrel hoops............. 10 
mintessence of glue.............ccee008 1 
m MBecccebocccsscsocesesess «6D 
III, scnnn2e00nceesecessecncs 8 
Triturated paint ecreenings ............ ll 
Boarding-house butter ................ . y 
Fieh residuum .... «6.66... cceecswesceees 19 
Conglomerated sediments a 
Other nasty things ......... 0.6 -.ccseeeee 12 


1000 
H. K—, Analytical Chemist. 
Mr. R—— has concluded to postpone advertising the 
spring. 





They are trying to make all theatres in England safe. 
The Lord Chamberlain now refuses to grant any 
licenses for new theatres unless they have stone stair- 
cases. Some other material may be as good or better 
than stone, but it is comfortable to know that some- 
body in authority is thinking of the safety of the public. 





Sometimes a laugh will occur in the serions-minded 
congregation of a Connecticut church, as on a recent 
Sunday. The clergyman desired to call the atten- 
tion of the congregation to the fact that, it being the 
last Sunday of the month, he would administer the 
rite of baptism to children. Previous to his having 
entered the pulpit he had received from one of the 
elders, who was quite deaf, a notice to the effect that 
as the children would be present that afternoon, and 
he had the new Sunday-#chool song-books ready for 
distribution, he would have them there to sell to all 
who desired them. After the service the clergyman 
began the notice of the baptismal! service, thus: “ All 
of those having children and desiring to have them 
baptized, will bring them this afternoon.” At this 
point the deaf elder, hearing the mention of children, 
supposed it was something in reference to his books, 
and rising, said, “ And all of those having none, and 
desiring them, will be supplied by me for the sum of 
twenty-five cente each.” 
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HARPERMEEKLY. 





TURKISH WAR 

PREPARATIONS. 

Ix another part of this paper 
will be found a brief summary 
of the strength of the armies 
of Russia and Turkey; and in 
our news column are given the 
most recent details of military 
operations in Asia and on the 
Danube. As an interesting 
addition to the general litera- 
ture of the subject, we give 
here the observations of a re- 
tired English staff officer, now 
living at Constantinople, whose 
sympathies, of course, are with 
the Turks, and whose state- 
ments must therefore be taken 
with allowance. He says the 
Porte has decided to remain 
on the defensive in Bulgaria, 
and to limit its offensive oper- 
ations, in the first instance, to 
the Turkish fleet, which would 
blockade all the Russian har- 
bors on the Black Sea. Tur- 
key has at her disposal for 
this purpose at least sixteen 
large iron-clads, armed with 
110 heavy guns of the most 
recent system of construction, 
and completely manned with 
well trained sailors, besides a 
number of light screw-steam- 
ers, which carry about 600 
smaller guns. The chief en- 
gineers in the fleet are nearly 
all Englishmen, and about 
twenty retired officers of the 
English navy are also expect- 
ed shortly to enter the Turk- 
ish service in case the war 
should promise to be one of 
long duration. 

It is considered doubtful i 
whether any attempt will be LL 
made to effect a landing in the h 
Crimea, but there are several 
places in the Caucasus to which 
Turkish troops could be con- 
veyed by the fleet to assist in 
an insurrection of the Moham- 
medan inhabitants, who are 
said to be very hostile to the 
Russian rule, and it is there- 
fore proposed to organize a 
selected force of about 3000 
Circassians for this purpose. 
Great efforts will be made to 
stir up an insurrection in Po- 
land, and many applications 
have already been received 
from Polish emigrants who 
desire once more to take up 
arms for the liberation of their 
country. Several retired Hun- 
garian and German officers 
have also offered their services 
to the Porte. A Polish anda 
Hungarian legion will proba- 
bly be formed directly after 
the commencement of hostil- 
ities, and the retired English 
officers who have volunteered 
for the Turkish service, most 
of whom have served a long 
time in India, and are well ac- 
quainted with Eastern customs 
and languages, will be appoint- ~ FS SSS 
ed to commands in the ele - WAS : 
formed cavalry and infantry ; SS 
corps. Of German officers of 
rank there are already five or 
six in the Turkish army. They 
are nearly all retired Prussian 
officers of artillery and engi- 
neers. 

It is further stated by this 
writer that the Turkish forces 
in Bulgaria consist of 185,000 
regulars and about 20,0009 ir- 
regulars, under the command 
of the able and energetic 
Eyovs Pasua. They are com- 
pletely equipped for war, and 
are ready to march at a day’s 
notice. During March and 
April heavy rains made the 
roads almost impassable, and 
a Turkish officer of artillery, 
who had conveyed some heavy 
guns to Rustchuk, states that 
twenty oxen had to be attach- 
ed to each gun, and that even 
then they proceeded at the rate 
of only about an English mile 
an hour. 

The writer gives a very 
gloomy view of the state of af- 
fairs in Bulgaria, and predicts 
the most direful consequences 
to the country and people of 
Turkey should the Russian 
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invasion be successful. He 

thinks the war will lead to the 

complete devastation of Euro- 

pean Turkey, as the Turks are animated with | bling those which took place in the wars of the 
such a fanatical spirit that they would rather | Middle Ages. 


“burn Adrianople, Sophia, and, above all, Constan- This deplorable state of things may continue 


tinople, to the ground than see the Russians enter | for a long time, even if no other power should 
those towns as conquerors. In Bulgaria people | take part in the war, as the difficulties in the 
are already dying by hundreds of famine and ty- | way of Russia are such as to render a short cam- 
phus, and the causes of diseasé will be multiplied paign very improbable. Owing to the naval su- 
tenfold if the country is used as a battle-field in | periority of Turkey on the Black Sea and the 
a war which may last for years. Religious fanat- | Danube, the fortresses of Varna, Silistria, Rust- 
icism, combined with the savage spirit of revolu- | chuk, Widdin, and Shumla are in direct com- 
tion and the greed of adventurers, will be only | munication with Constantinople, whence they can 
too likely to produce scenes of horror resem- | easily procure troops and supplies of all kinds. 


THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY—LANDIN( 


These fortresses are sufficiently provided to with- | sia is reported to have launched on the Black 
stand a siege of four or five months; and if the | Sea should be found able to cope successfully 
Turkish iron-clad gun-boats on the Danube should | with their formidable Turkish antagonists, ‘ 
succeed in destroying the Russian pontoon-bridges The difficulties to be surmounted by an invad- 
on that river, and thereby cut off the Russian | ing army advancing through European Turkey 
army in Bulgaria from its supports in Roumania | are graphically stated in a lecture recently deliv- 
and Bessarabia, that army, surrounded by ene- | ered in London by Colonel Evetyn Woop on the 
mies, and unable to procure food in a country | passes of the Balkan and the passage of the 
where the people are already dying of hunger, | Danube. The Danube is the first and principal 
might be placed in as desperate a position as | obstacle to the Russian advance. On the left, or 
that of the French at Sedan. This emergency Russian side, it was approached only by a long, 
may be avoided if the new iron-clads which Rus- | low coast of muddy and marshy land, while on 


the right, or Turkish side, there was 4 
and steep bank, which continued for 
The width of the river through the T 
tory, too, varied from 400 to 200 
depth differing according to the seas 

Another great obstacle to Russ 
was the range of Balkan Mountains 
in many cases being little more that 
and the roads through Bulgaria be 
bad. 

Colonel Woop then pointed out th 


| vantages of Widdin, Silistria, and 
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TURKEY—LANDING CAVALRY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


‘urkish side,there was a precipitous 
1k, which continued for many miles 
the river through the Turkish terri 
ed from 1400 to 2000 yards, the 
g according to the season. 

reat obstacle to Russian invasion 
e of Balkan Mountains, the passes 
: being little more than foot-paths, 
3 through Bulgaria being few and 


op then pointed out the natural ad- 
Widdin, Silistria, and Shumla as 


fortresses, and the importance of the railway from 
Varna to Rustchuk, and quoted the writings of 
the late Sir Jonn Brreorne as an authority on 


the defenses of Constantinople and its approaches. | 


Our engraving on this page will give an idea of 
the military activity prevailing in the Turkish 
capital. Great numbers of cavalry horses are 
constantly arriving from Asia, to be sent forward 
to the threatened frontier. The small engraving 
on page 384 shows a company of Turkish recruits 
passing through the streets of Constantinople, on 
their way to be trained, equipped, and armed. 
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THE TIME OF ROSES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


So he rowed her home in silence, as she bade 
him. What else could he do with that hard 
voice ringing in his ears, that changed face turn 
ed defiantly toward him ? 

He rowed her home, through the gathering 
twilight, to the little stone from which her hap 
py feet had stepped into the boat an hour ago, 








Left alone, Bethel dragged 
off her hat, and loosed the 
handkerchief about her neck, 
gasping for air, while a great 
flood of scarlet crept up over 
cheek and neck and brow, and 
her eves flashed 

‘How dared he ®” she cried 


aloud; “how dared he hint 
at such athing tome? Run 
after, as Jim said: and yet I 
thought I hid my secret so 
very wel and he of all men 
to guess it! And where was 


the harm, after all? If Ik 
him, whom does it hurt, or who 
should blame me? What was 
it to him that he should hu 
miliate me so? J never ran 
after him—why, I hate him 
—and any one might have 
thought I liked Jim best; but 
it’s all over now 

She put on her hat again, 
and smoothed her hair with 
trembling fingers 

“T have had my lesson,” she 
said to herself, with quivering 
lips “What a fool I was! but 
atany rate he shall see now that 


\ 


I—am—indifferent—to him.” 

She ran down the terrace, 
singing, to the drawing-room 
window, and looked ir Mrs 
Clithero was knitting in the 
fading light, and she rose and 
opened the window for her 
daughter “Wy hy, Sethe .” 
she said, surprised at sight of 
the flushed cheeks and shining 
eves, “how warm you have 
Th} made yourself, my dear! Go 


; * ’ \ 
“tft. W wi ] , 








yw Ww and bathe your head with eau 


fn Mad de-Cologne and put on a cooler 
rh), it | Wy ont dress for dinner Why could 
’ \ you not have staid at home 
this afternoon? There, kiss 
me, my dear, and go.” 

But Bethel did not go all 
her restlessness had died away, 
and she dropped down on her 
knees beside her mother 
“T am not hot, dear moth 
er,” she said 

“What is it, then?” said 
Mrs. Clithero 

Nothing—I am. tired,” 
said Bethel ; then she suddenly 
raised herself and put both her 
arms about her mother’s neck 

“Don’t ask me any ques 
tions,” she cried, petulantly ; 
“1 suppose things get into a 
wrong groove sometimes, and 
I must go now and dress for 
linner. I believe,” said Beth 
el, mournfully, “that if I was 
the most unhappy woman liv 
ing, my appetite would be as 
good as ever.” 

“ My dear, I am very thank 
ful for it,” said Mrs. Clithero 


Be sure and be in good voice 








to-night—it is such a treat to 
me to hear you and Jim sing 
toge ther.” 


—_ —> 


CHAPTER V 


BeTHe. went up and dress 
ed, and came down stairs t 
find Jim and Mrs. Clithero 
sitting waiting for her in the 
shadowy room She came 
down bright, eager, and beau 
tiful, with a smile on her lips 
to hide the aching of her heart 
—a different being to the girl 
who had sat in such terrible 
silence in the boat upon the 
river, and crushed down her 
unreturned, unasked-for love 
—<ifferent, too, to a girl who, 





five minutes before, had lean 
ed a flushed, tear-stained face 
out of her bedroom window, 
hoping that the evening air 
would cool it 

It was a cheerful, happy 
trio who sat down to dinner 
that night, judging by outside 
appearances. Jim and Bethel 
vied with each other in telling 
good stories, and making Mrs 
Clithero laugh over their fool 
ish ways—for even she was 
taken in by the girl’s ceaseless 
chatter and ready wit, and, 
looking from one young bright 
face to the other, built castles 
in the air that would have 
startled Bethel not a litile 
could she have looked into her 
mother’s mind 

“Come,” said Bethel, aft 
er dinner, pushing back her 
and there he shipped his oars and jumped out. | chair, “ will you call us in at tea-time, mother, and 








| She would have scrambled to shore alone if she | we will go for a little ramble in the shrubbery.” 


could, but in her haste she stumbled over her} “ You have been out so much to-day,” objected 
dress, and would have fallen if he had not stretch | her mother 

ed out a hand to save her | “Never mind, dear,” said Bethel, kissing her : 
“Miss Clithero,” he said, “will you listen to | “the more I am out the better—if I am happy.” 


me ? And then she put on her shawl, and they went 
“No, no, no!” she cried, passionately ; “I will | out together 
not listen at all;” and she put her hands over “Do you want any more lilies, Miss Bethel ?” 


her ears and walked swiftly away across the lawn, | asked Jim; “they always look so lovely by moon- 
while he jumped back into the boat, proud and | light.” ; 
angry, and rowed down to the boat-hous« ‘Yes, indeed I do,” said Bethel. “I have 
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been waiting for days for an opportunity of get- 
ting some new ones; that is one of the advan- 
tages of height, you see.” 

“T don’t think you need taunt me, Miss Beth- 
el,” he said; “you are pretty tall too.” 

“T am five feet seven,” she said, “and you are 
six feet one! Well, we will not quarrel; I will 
only look up to you and reverence you.” 

“Will you?” he said, eagerly; “and love me 
toc—they always go together.” 

“And love you too,” she repeated, lightly. 
“That is the easiest, I think ;” and she laughed 
mischievously. 

But Jim was very grave. 

“Do you really mean it, Bethel?” he asked. 
“ Because I want you to love me—really.” 

Bethel looked up, startled. She was sitting on 
the little rustic bench that crowned the mount, 
with the great white lilies in her hand, and some- 
thing in Jim’s earnestness struck her with a sud- 
den pang. 

“What do you mean?” she said, faltering a 
little. “I do like you, Jim, and you know it—I 
have liked you all along.” 

“And I have loved you!” he cried, sharply ; 
“that is just the difference, Miss Bethel. If you 
have been playing with me, for God’s sake tell 
me now, and let me go.” 

He stood before her, stooping down to look 
into the sweet, startled eyes, and he read the an- 
swer there so plainly that he loosed her hands 
and turned away. 

“Stay!” she cried, stretching out her hands 
and lifting her eyes, heavy with tears, to his. “I 
was not playing, indeed. I never thought you 
cared for me in that way; and, Jim,” she went 
on, passionately, “ there is no play about it at all, 
I think—love is a most terrible reality.” 

Still he did not answer. 

“ Are you still angry with me?” she said, wist- 
fully ; “don’t hurt me any more, dear Jim—don’t 
despise me any more than I despise myself.” 

Jim steadied his voice to speak. 

“T would not hurt you for the world, Bethel,” 
he said, with a grave tenderness that was as new 
as his love; “and as to despising, it is nonsense 
to talk of it. Do you mind my going home now 
instead of going in to tea? and—Bethel—if I 
have hurt you, forgive me; I was mad just at 
first, and I was a brute to speak to you as I did. 
I was always unlucky,” he said, lifting his boyish 
eyes half wistfully to her face. “ Phil always 
had all the chances—money, life, and love: he 
has been engaged for five years, you know.” 

“T did not know,” said Bethel, very quietly. 

“Really! Weil, it was no secret—a very pret- 
ty girl, too, and awfully fond of him.” 

Bethel did not speak again: she let the moon- 
light play about the idle hands that were lying 
on her lap, and about the sweet, sad mouth, and 
Jim, watching her, sighed at the very hopeless- 
ness of the passion with which his love had 
hedged her in. 

“Miss Bethel,” he said, “look up and say 
‘ood-by.” 

Bethel looked up; but something in her face 
—as of one utterly weary and disheartened— 
touched his tender heart, and he took both her 
hands and bent down closer to her. 

“Don’t look iike that, Bethel,” he said. “I 
can not go away and leave you so, with no one to 
look after you—you will be lonely.” 

“Very lonely,” she said, shivering. 

“May I write to you?” he said, eagerly, “I 
will get all the news I can to amuse you—I will 
indeed !” 

“Thank you,” she said, smiling gently; “ you 
are always kind, Jim—kinder than any body else, 
almost. I shall miss you very much when I have 
time to think about it--I am so tired now.” 

She looked so tired that he had not the heart 
to worry her any more. He saw that she was 
troubled and anxious, and would be better alone ; 
and, like the tender, chivalrous boy he was, he 

ut his own trouble on one side to comfort hers. 

ut an unseen foe is hard to combat, an unknown 
trouble is difficult to reach; and Jim at last saw 
that the time had come when he could not help 
her any further, and he went away home and left 
her. 

Left her, sitting in the moonlight, with that 
weary, vacant look in her eyes that had come 
there first when his unwitting hand dealt her 
the blow. She did not want to think, as yet; she 
did not want to realize that he was bound, as Jim 
had said. Until this truth fell like lead upon her 
shrinking heart, she had never thought how hope 
had sprung up round this her first love—how 
much she had counted on and watched and loved 
him—how blank her life would grow to be with- 
out him. 

It maddened her: she rose hastily from her 
seat, and paced the little plot of grass with nerv- 
ous feet, trying to escape from her own thoughts, 
trying to think of the night, of Charlie, of Jim— 
of every thing but the one face that haunted her 
like a nightmare, of any one but Philip. 

“T will go home,” she said at last, restlessly. 
“T shall not see much more of him, I dare say; 
and if we do meet, I must be indifferent. If 
mother will let me go to bed, and ask no ques- 
tions, I shall be all right to-morrow.” : 

She gathered up her lilies, with hands that 
trembled despite her indifference, and prepared 
to descend, but a faint stationary spark in the 
shrubbery caught hereye. It looked like a glow- 
worm, she thought; so, being in no hurry to get 
home, she went listlessly down between the lau- 
rel burhes to where it shone steadily out. Then 
her heart stood still, and her breath came and 
went painfully, for she saw,that she had come 
unawares upon Captain Strachan, and that her 
re tong was a cigar. She would have escaped 

ad there been time; but Philip had seen her, 
and, throwing his cigar away, came quietly on to- 
ward her. 

“It is so pleasant here,” he said, “at last I am 

; cool.” . 


Orie halt expected Bethel to be cold and haughty 





and bitter, after the afternoon’s experience, but 
she surprised him—he was not prepared for her 
new rdle of “ indifference.” 

The Philip Strachan who, being engaged to be 
married, liked her in a way, but was too taken 
up with other thoughts to trouble about her, was 
a man not to be hurt and avoided, as she would 
have avoided that other creature of her imagina- 
tion—the Philip who could wile away a tedious 
hour by breaking her young, fresh heart—who, 
in the insolence of his strength, could then hold 
up and ridicule before her very eyes the toy that 
he had broken. 

“Tt is pleasant,” she said; and she was glad 
that her voice came steadily. “ Captain Strachan, 
why did you not come in to tea? we half expect- 
ed you.” 

“ Well, I don’t quite know,” he said. He was 
wondering if she had forgotten the incident in 
the boat, and how little encouragement she had 
given him for further advances. “But you had 
Jim?” he said, suddenly. ‘“ By-the-bye, where is 
the lad? I saw you both on the terrace not five 
minutes ago.” 

“ You saw us 2” cried Bethel, bending down her 
head; “why, how was that, Captain Strachan ? 
We did not see you; even now I came to hunt 
you up as a glow-worm.” 

“T am nothing half so useful,” he answered. 
“As to the ornamental exterior, I do not like to 
take upon myself to say how I appear to out- 
siders. But”—and he turned sharply upon her— 
“where is Jim?” 

“TI don’t know—gone home,” said Bethel, 
vaguely. 

“T have a right to know,” he said, stopping. 
“Jim told me that he meant to speak to you to- 
night: tell me, Bethel, is it Yes or No?” 

“ You have no right,” began Bethel. Then she 
turned suddenly toward him and said, “ Don’t 
blame me, Captain Strachan; I do like him, but I 
could not marry him, indeed. I would if I could.” 

“ You do not love him ?” he asked, quietly. 

“Oh no, indeed I do not,” said Bethel, with 
tears. “I did not mean to let him like me; but 
I never thought.” 

“Don’t blame yourself,” he said, kindly. “I 
am sure no one blames you; I least of all. But 
tell me,” he said, suddenly—*“ if this is really so, 
what made you take my warning about Jim so 
much to heart this afternoon ?” 

“Your warning—about Jim,” she echoed, 
vaguely ; then, as a sudden idea seemed to strike 
her, Captain Strachan, to his surprise, saw a 
burning blush rise in the white face, and she 
stopped abruptly. 

“T made a mistake,” she faltered. “I 
thought—” 

“What?” 

He had stopped too, and was facing her. He 
spoke gently, almost tenderly. If she had wait- 
ed to think at all, it might have struck her that 
he spoke more tenderly than he should have 
done—not being free. 

Something in the eyes, however, with a gleam 
of laughter lighting them up, made her say, hur- 
riedly, with the color coming and going in her 
face, 

“T must go home, Captain Strachan; please 
let me go.” 

In a minute he recovered himself, and was im- 
perturbable as ever. “I am not stopping you, 
Miss Clithero,” he said; “but the evening is so 
lovely, and I should so like to hear the nightin- 
gales! do you really mind coming as far as the 
shrubbery gate?” 

“No,” said Bethel, reluctantly, “it is such a 
little way.” That was the spoken excuse for 
what she knew was a mistake. In her true wom- 
anly heart she felt that she had no right to be 
here beside him—she felt that she was laying up 
a store of misery for her future life every time 
she looked into his eyes or hung upon his words ; 
and yet she was not brave enough to turn back 
and shut the gate of paradise upon herself. “It 
hurts no one but myself,” she said in her willful 
heart; “and no one will ever know that—I once 
cared for him: he is engaged to be married.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE PARTY OF EDUCATION. 


Tue party or the set of men that can succeed 
in educating all our people, that can banish from 
among us the vast mass of corrupting ignorance, 
refine and soften a whole nation, will be the first 
to bring us a lasting material prosperity. We 
have suffered too long from all the effects of a 
struggle between the two opposing forces of prog- 
ress and of an intense reaction, not to see where 
lies the chief source of all our dangers. It is 
popular ignorance. Wherever the common school 
rules and the intelligence is cultivated, there is a 
universal prevalence of good order and peace. 
Throughout all the Free States, where slavery has 
never planted its medieval impulses, where men 
have ceased to aspire to be knights and nobles 
and barons with their serfs, the peace of society 
is assured, life is safe, elections pass off without 
disorder, and republican institutions prove the 
source of a general content. The region ruled 
by the common schools is already the fairest por- 
tion of the globe. It embraces New England, 
rich in manufactures and intelligence, the Middle 
States, the populous and fertile Northwest, and 
that broad belt of productive and almost limit- 
less territory spreading from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, destined to become the home of gen- 
jus, republicanism, and mental advance forever. 
The chief trait of all this wonderful land is that 
it plants its school-house in every township, and 
lays every where the foundations of knowledge. 
In Arizona and in Montana the school is not less 
prized than in the cultivated districts of New En- 
gland and New York. 

The result of this zeal for at least the elements 
of knowledge is the general diffusion of good 
sense, and this is proved by the political quiet 
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that reigns every where. A revolution, a rising, 
even a political riot, is something no one looks 
for in any of these fortunate States. The law 
rules, the people submit, even to the fraudulent 
tyranny of a Tweep or Tammany Hall, and the 
most uncultivated portion of its foreign popula- 
tion is often held in check by the silent influence 
of an intelligent minority. No part.of the world, 
even the most highly civilized, has presented so 
general and lasting a picture of political rest as 
this region of Republicanism and of the common 
schools. In England there is perpetual disquiet. 
The Reform riot of 1830-31, when Apsley House 
and the Duke of Wellington were assailed by an 
angry populace, the Corn Law riots, the Chartist 
terrors of 1848, the fear that even surrounded 
the first great Exhibition of 1851, of which Mac- 
AULayY speaks in his memoirs, and a series of dis- 
turbances that seem almost inseparable from the 
English form of government, show that even En- 
gland has not been without its internal dangers ; 
and in England almost every Parliamentary elec- 
tion is a scene of disturbance, of riot, and often 
of general corruption. The examples of Stroud, 
Norwich, Rochester, and other English constitu- 
encies will suggest themselves to the reader; 
while in Ireland an election is always a strange 
carnival of disorder. Here is an account of one 
at Ballymacarby recently: “The crowd went on 
increasing, and their demeanor was becoming 
more uproarious, free fights, in which cudgels 
were brought into requisition, being of constant 
occurrence ;” stones were thrown at the unpopu- 
lar candidate, “every description of weapon or 
missile being brought into free play.” At anoth- 
er polling-place there was no opposition, for two, 
and afterward five, Roman Catholic clergymen 
received the voters, and “the great majority,” we 
are told, “ were for Mr. Detanaunry.” 

Something of this system of disorder and in- 
timidation was employed in New York under the 
Tweep rule; in various parts of the country Ro- 
man Catholic priests still unwisely seek to con- 
trol the votes of their people by threats of ex- 
communication or other spiritual pains; but in 
general over all our Northern and Western States 
the advance of knowledge has produced a perfect 
tolerance and liberality. In Nebraska, in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, or Kansas, elections are conduct- 
ed with greater order and quiet than in the old- 
est English or French constituencies; and society 
has never been disturbed by those violent convul- 
sions that so often pass over Europe. In France 
it would scarcely be possible to name a period in 
the past half century when that land of brilliancy 
and of ready intellect has known any rest or any 
sense of security. Its elections have ended in 
revolutions, its revolutions in a tyranny, its repub- 
lic is still exposed to internal or external foes, and 
the plain cause of all the insecurity of its condi- 
tion is chiefly the want of intelligence among its 
people. Its government has wasted in warfare 
what might have made France the first, because 
the most cultivated, of nations, and its people 
starve from the madness of its rulers. Contrast 
the condition of the French with that of New En- 
gland or New York, and one can feel the singular 
value of education to nations, Even our metrop- 
olis, the centre of a foreign population greater 
and probably more ignorant than that of any oth- 
er city, hes been saved from utter ruin by the 
more inteiligent constituencies of the rural dis- 
tricts. Nor is it from any inferior feeling that 
we should consider the causes of our singular 
good fortune as a country, but only to find in the 
truth some facts of general value, and to refute 
the croakers of the day, who are ready to prefer 
almost any foreign government to their own. 

But to this general prevalence of education 
there is one unfortunate exception, and all over 
the Southern States a population exists less intel- 
ligent and less capable of reflection than even 
that of France. It seems that not more than one 
person out of three can read and write in the 
district reaching from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande; and even of the small educated class at 
the South, no large proportion has any familiari- 
ty with that quick succession of ideas that keeps 
alive a Northern or a Western village, and it is 
here that we can read the varying history of the 
country. Like France or Spain, the Southern sec- 
tion of our land has felt an incessant succession 
of violent political changes, of moments of in- 
tense political excitement, of rebellion, desola- 
tion, war, and its wisest thiakers now see that 
the cause of all their woes lias been in great part 
a want of education. Nearly every Southern 
State seems willing to amend this defect; in sev- 
eral the people have already made some progress 
toward knowledge, at least of an elementary char- 
acter. Georgia, it is said, has carried out the 
idea of a general system of public instruction 
suggested by its earlier Republican leaders, and 
already claims that a large number of its children 
are at least partially instructed. Kentucky and 
even Tennessee have made some educational 
P’ But it is said that owing to the inferi- 
ority of the teachers and the opposition of a 
part of the people, the schools of the rural dis- 
tricts at the South are of little value, that they 
are open for only a few months, and convey in- 
struction of the lowest kind; and it is probable 
that the quality of the education given in many 
of our Northern schools is not what it should be, 
and that the remuneration and the mental and 
physical condition of the teacher might often be 
greatly improved. Of all public officials, teachers 
are usually the worst paid. The police officer, 
justice, lawyer, even the jailer, is preferred above 
them, and men often of very high ability, and of 
sincere devotion to their profession, are left with 
only a narrow income, and no hope of a provision 
for their later years. 

Out of its great grief and its great disasters 
the nation has come at last to agree upon one 
point, and a large majority in every section and 
State will now no doubt be found in favor of a 
thorough and perfect system of popular instruc- 
tion. The idea has been forced upon us as it was 





upon Prussia in misfortune and almost despair. It 
was when Prussia had fallen before the arms of 
Napo.rox, when, broken and wasted, it seemed 
scarcely capable of a revival, that its intelligent 
rulers saw that the chief want of their people 
was education. They felt that the accomplished 
achool-master alone could restore independence 
and self-respect to Prussia. They imported the 
disciples of Pestatozzi, filled their country with 
the best teachers, provided for them a toierable 
support,<a pension and a home for their old age, 
and founded upon knowledge that new Prussia 
which has saved so often the liberties and the 
unity of the German race. With us the want of 
some more effective system of instruction has 
been proved by a series of disasters. The repub- 
lic has only been saved by the united action of 
the educated part of the people; it is threatened 
by the great mass of foreign ignorance in the 
Northern States, which seems constantly increas- 
ing, and that large body of illiterates who have 
so clogged the progress and impeded the pros- 
perity of the Southern portion of the Union. 

One would suppose, then, that the first meas- 
ure in the next Congress must be a scheme of 
public instruction sufficiently comprehensive to 
aid and enforce education in all the States. Why 
shall not our government show as much energy 
in this matter as that of England or France? 
To devise a suitable scheme of public instruction, 
define the limits of governmental interference, 
direct the intelligence and powers of the nation 
to the solution of the problem how to excite pop- 
ular industry and encourage general labor, to 
make education a test of fitness for the privi- 
lege of voting, to arouse the vital element of in- 
tellect among us, and direct it successfully to the 
social questions of the day, is a work upon which 
all honest and earnest men of all parties, sects, 
employments, may easily unite. Fortunate would 
it be for us could we have but one party in the 
future—that of education—laboring together to 
repair the errors of the past. Excellent as our 
common schools have proved in the North and 
West, valuable as has been their effect upon the 
national safety and prosperity, it is evident that 
the principles of education are still only imper- 
fectly developed, and that the cultivation of in- 
dustrial and scientific pursuit: must form a large 
part of the future duty of the teacher. These 
and the various topics of educational progress 
are forced upon our consideration by the compe- 
tition and the labors of other countries, for in 
every branch of the industrial pursuits intelli- 
gence has become the ruling power. 

It would be well to form a national education 
league, composed of the friends of the common 
schools in all parts of the country; to begin a 
popular movement te discuss and enforce the 
readiest means of making knowledge practical 
and universal, Eugene Lawrence. 
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X.—THE JILT. 


A YARN. 
PART IIL 
Tue boat proceeded on her way. Ellen point- 
ed to windward, and said, “ See, Edward, the dark 
line is ever so much nearer us.” 
Laxton turned his head to windward directly, 
and some remarks passed between him and 
Castor. 


Ellen had counted on this; she availed herself - 


of it to whip a letter out of her pocket, and write 
in pencil an address upon the envelope. This 
she did under a shawl upon her lap. Then she 
kept quiet, and waited an opportunity to do some- 
thing more dangerous. 

But none came. Laxton sat square with her, 
and could see every open movement of her hand. 

They were within ten yards of the schooner, 
and the side manned to receive them. 

Just then Laxton stood up, and cried out, “ For- 
ward there—stand by to loose the jib.” 

The moment he stood up, Mrs. Laxton whipped 
the letter out from under her shawl, and held it 
by her left side, but a little behind her, where 
nobody could see it, except Castor. She shook it 
in her fingers very eloquently, to make that offi- 
cer observe it. en she leaned a little back, 
and held it toward him; but, with female adroit- 
ness, turned it outward in her hand, so that not 
one of the many eyes in the boat could see it. 

A moment of agony, and then she felt fingers 
much larger and harder than hers take it quietly, 
and convey it stealthily away. Her panting bos- 
om relieved itself of a sigh. 

“ What is the matter ?” said the watchful Lax- 
ton. 

“The matter? Nothing,” said she. 

“T hope,” said he, “ you are not sorry to return 
to our humble craft ?” 

“T have seen none to compare with her,” said 
she, fencing boldly, but trembling to herself. 

The next moment she was on board the schoon- 
er, and waited to see the boat off, and also to 
learn, if possible, whether Castor had her letter 
all safe, and would take it to its address. 

To her consternation she heard Laxton invite 
Castor to come on board a moment. 

She tried to catch Castor’s eye, and warn him 
to do nothing of the kind. 

But the light-hearted officer assented at once, 
and was on the quarter-deck next moment. 

Laxton waved the others to fall back; but El- 
len would not leave them together: she was too 
apprehensive, knowing what she had just done. 

“T have not the honor of knowing your name, 
Sir; mine is Edward Laxton.” 

“Mine is Dick Castor, Sir, at your service, and 
yours, ma’am.” And he took this fair opportu- 
nity, and gave Ellen a look that made her cheeks 
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burn, for it said, plainly, “ Your letter is in safe 
hands.” 


“ Well, Mr. Castor,” said Laxton, “you are the 
sort I want on board this schooner; you are a 
man of nerve. Now I have never had a sailing- 
master yet, because I don’t need one—I am an 
enthusiast in navigation, have studied it for years, 
theoretically and practically—but I want a first 
lieutenant, a man with nerve. What do you say, 
now? Five hundred a year, and a swell uni- 
form.” 

“Well, Sir, the duds don’t tempt me; but the 
pay is very handsome, and the craft is a beauty.” 

Laxton bowed ceremoniously. “ Let me add,” 
said he, gravely, “that she is the forerunner of 
many such vessels. At present, I believe, she is 
the only armed yacht afloat; but, looking at the 
aspect of Europe, we may reasonably hope some 
nice little war or other will spring up; then the 
Rover cin play an honorable, and, indeed, a lu- 
crative part. My first lieutenant’s prize-money 
will not be less, I should imagine, than twenty 
thousand a year; an agreeable addition to his 

, Sir.” 

"Delightful !’ said Castor. “But they some- 
times hang a privateer at the yard-arm; so I 
should be quite contented with my quiet little 
five hundred, and peaceful times.” 

“Well, then, tell "em to sheer off, and fetch 
your traps.” 

“Yes, do, Mr. Castor,” said Ellen. “ You can 
send a line, to explain.” That was to get her 
own letter delivered, the sly thing. 

Castor shook his head. “Sorry to disoblige 
you, ma’am, and to refuse you, Sir; but things 
can’t be done that way. A seaman must not de- 
sert his ship on her voyage. Catch me in port 
and make the same offer, I'll jump mast-high 
at it.” 

“ Well,” said Laxton, “what port are you to be 
caught in ?” 

“Why, it must be London or Hong-Kong. I 
shall be three months at Hong-Kong.” 

Laxton said he had not intended to cruise so 
far west as that, but he would take a note of it. 
“ You are worth going a little out of the way for,” 
said he. 

While he was making his note, “ Bang” went a 
gun from the Phebe, and she was seen hoisting 
sail with great rapidity; her rigging swarmed with 
men. 

“There, that’s for us,” said Castor. 

“No hurry, Sir,” said Laxton; “he is going to 
tack instead of veering; she'll hang in the wind 
for half an hour. Forward there—hoist the fly- 
ing-jib and the foretop-sel. Helm aweather! 
Veer the ship. Mr. Castor, bid your men hold 
on. We must not part without a friendly glass.” 

“Oh no,” said Ellen. “I will order it.” 

Some of the prime Madeira was immediately 
brought on deck; and while they were all three 
drinking to each other, the impatient Phebe fired 
another gun. But Castor took it coolly; he knew 
Laxton was right, and the ship could not come 
round on the port tack in a hurry. He drank 
his second glass, shook hands with Laxton, and 
then with Mrs. Laxton, received once more an el- 
oquent pressure of her soft hand, and this time 
returned it, to give her confidence, and looked 
courage into her eyes, that met his anxiously. 
Then he put off; and though the Phabe was now 
nearly a mile off, he easily ran alongside her be- 
fore she paid off and got her head before the 
wind. 

His mind was in a troubled state. He was dy- 
ing to know what this lovely woman, who had 
fallen in love with him so suddenly, had written 
to him. But he would not open it right in sight 
of the schooner and so many eyes. He was a 
very loyal fellow. 

At a good distance, he took it carefully out, 
and his countenance fell ; for the letter was seal- 
ed, and addressed, 


“ Lieut, Greaves, RN.” 


Here was a disappointment and a blow to the 
little amorous romance which Mr. Castor, who, 
among his other good qualities, was inflammable 
as tinder, had been constructing ever since the 
Corsair’s bride first drank to him and pressed 
his hand. 

He made a terribly wry face, looking at the 
letter: but he said to himself, with a little grunt, 
“ Well, there’s nothing lost that a friend gets.” 

As soon as he had boarded the Phebe, and seen 
the boat replaced on the davits, the good-natured 
fellow ran down to Greaves’s cabin, and found 
him sitting dejected, with his head down. 

“Cheer up, Mr. Greaves,” cries Castor; “luck 
is chan Here is a fair wind, and every rag 
set, and the loveliest woman I ever clapped eyes 
on has been and written you a letter; and there 
it is.” a 

“Tt is from her /” cried Greaves, and began to 
open it, all in a tremble. “She is in trouble, 
Castor. I saw it in her face.” 

“Trouble! not she. Schooner Al, and money 
in both pockets.” 

“Trouble, I tell you; and great trouble, or she 
would never have written to me.”’ By this time 
he had opened the letter, and was busied in the 
contents. “It wasn’t to me she wrote,” he sigh- 
ed. “How could it be?” He read it through, 
and then handed it to Castor. 

The letter ran thus: 


“T have written this in hopes I may be able to 
give it to some lady on board the Phebe or to 
one of the officers, and that something may be’ 
done to rescue me, and prevent some terrible 
misfortune. 

“My husband is a madman. It is his mania 
to pass for a pirate, and frighten unarmed ves- 
sels. Only last week we fell in with a Dutch 
brig, and he hoisted a black flag with a white 
death’s-head and cross-bones, and fired a shot 
across the Dutchman’s bows. The Dutchman 
ore to directly, but took to his boats. Then Mr. 





Laxton thought he had done enough, so he fired 
a gun to leeward, in token of amity; but the poor 
Dutchman did not understand, and the crew pull- 
ed their boats toward Java Head, full ten miles 
off, and abandoned their ship. I told him it was 
too cruel; but he spoke quite harshly to me, and 
said that lubbers who didn’t know the meaning 
of a gun to leeward had no business afloat. All 
I could persuade him to was to sail quite away, 
and iet the poor Dutchmen see they could come 
back to their ship. She could not fly from them, 
because she was hove to. 

“He tried this experiment on the Phebe, and 
got the men to join him in it. He told me every 
word I was to say to the officer. The three who 
were put in irons had a guinea apiece for it and 
double grog. He only left off because the officer 
who came on board was such a brave man, and 
won his respect directly ; for he is as brave as a 
lion himself. And that is the worst of it; if a 
frigate caught him playing the pirate, and fired 
at him, he would be sure to fire back, and court 
destruction. 

“ His very crew are so attached to him, and so 
highly paid—for he is extremely rich—and sail- 
ors are so reckless, that I am afraid they would 
fight almost any body at a distance. But I think 
if they saw an officer on board in his uniform, 
and he spoke to them, they would come to their 
senses ; because they are many of them men-of- 
war’s men. But, indeed,I fear he bribed some 
of them out of the Queen’s ships; and I don’t 
know what those men might not do, because they 
are deserters. 

“Tt is my hope and prayer that the captain and 
officers of the Phebe will, all of them, tell a great 
many other captains, especially of armed vessels, 
not to take the Rover for a real pirate, and fire 
on him, but to come on board, and put him under 
reasonable restraint for his own sake and that of 
others at sea. 

“ As for myself, I believe my own life is hardly 
safe. He has fits of violence which he can not 
help, poor fellow, and is very sorry for afterward ; 
but they are becoming more frequent, and he is 
getting worse in every way. 

“ But it is not for myself I write these lines, so 
much as to prevent wholesale mischief. I be- 
haved ill in marrying him, and must take my 
chance, and perhaps pay my penalty. 

“Eien Laxton.” 


“Well, Castor,” said Greaves, eagerly, “ what 
shall we do? Will the captain let you take vol- 
unteers and beard her ?” 

“Certainly not! Why, here’s a fair wind, and 
stunsels set to catch every puff.” 

“For Heaven's sake, take him her letter, and 
try him.” 

“T’ll do that, but it is no use.” 

He took the letter, and soon came back with a 
reply that Captain Curtis sympathized with the 
lady, and would make the case known to every 
master in his service. 

“ And that is all he is game for !” said Greaves, 
contemptuously. “Castor, lend me your arm. I 
can hobble on deck well enough.” 

He got on deck, and the schooner was three 
miles to leeward and full a mile astern, with 
nothing set but her top-sails and flying-jib. 

Greaves groaned aloud. “He means to part 
company. We shall never see her again.” He 
groaned, and went down to his cabin again. 

He was mistaken. Laxton was only giving the 
ship a start, in order to try rates of sailing. He 
set his magnificent mainsail and foresail and main- 
jib, and came up with the ship hand over head, 
the moderate breeze giving him an advantage. 

Castor did not tell Greaves, for he thought it 
would only put him in a passion, and do no good. 

So the first intimation Greaves got was at about 
4 p.m. He was seated, in deep sorrow, copying 
his lost sweetheart’s letter, in order to carry out 
her wishes, when the shadow of an enormous jib- 
sail fell on his paper. He looked up, and saw 
the schooner gliding majestically alongside, with- 
in pistol-shot. 

He flew on deck, in spite of his lame foot, and 
made the wildest propositions. He wanted a 
broadside fired at the schooner’s masts to dis- 
able her; wanted Captain Curtis to take the wind 
out of her sails, and run on to her, grapple her, 
and board her. 

To all this, as might be supposed, Captain Cur- 
tis turned a deaf ear. 

“Interfere, with violence, between man and 
wife, Sir! Do you think I am as mad as he is? 
Attack a commander who has just breakfasted 
with me, merely because he has got a tile loose ? 
Pray compose yourself, Mr. Greaves, and don’t 
talk nonsense. I shall keep my course, and take 
no notice of his capers. And, Mr. Greaves, I am 
sorry for you—you are out of luck—but every 
dog has his day. Be patient, man, for God’s sake, 
and remember you serve her Majesty, and should 
be the last to defy the law. You should set an 
example, Sir.” 

This brought that excellent officer to his bear- 
ings, and he sat down all of a heap and was si- 
lent, but tears of agony came out of his eyes, and 
presently something occurred that made him start 
up in fury again. 

For Laxton’s quick eye had noticed him and 
his wild appeals, and he sent down for Mrs. Lax- 
ton. When she came up, he said, “ My dear, 
there’s a gentleman on deck who did not break- 
fast with us. There he sits abaft the mainmast, 
looking daggers at us. Do you know him ?” 

Ellen started. 

“ Ah, you do know him. Tell me his name.” 

“His name is Arthur Greaves.” 

“What, the same that was spooney on you when 
I sailed into Tenby Harbor?” 

“Yes, yes. Pray spare me the sight of the 
man I wronged so wickedly.” 

“Spare you the sight, you lying devil! Why, 
you raised your veil to see him the better.” With 
these words he caught her hastily round the waist 
with his powerful arm, and held her in that affec- 








tionate position while he made his ironical adieux 
to the ship he was outsailing. 

During the above dialogue, the schooner being 
directly under the ship’s lee, the wind was taken 
out of the swifter craft’s sails, and the two ves- 
sels hung together a minute ; but soon the schoon- 
er forged ahead, and glided gradually away, steer- 
ing a more southerly course; and still those two 
figures were seen interlaced upon her deck, in 
spite of the lady’s letter in Greaves’s possession. 

“The hell of impotence,” says an old writer. 
Poor Greaves suffered that hell all the time the 
schooner ran alongside the ship, and nobody 
would help him board her, or grapple her, or sink 
her. Then was added the hell of jealousy; his 
eyes were blasted and his soul sickened with the 
actual picture of his old sweetheart embraced by 
her lord and master before all the world. He 
had her letter, addressed, though not written, to 
him ; but Laxton had /er, and the picture of pos- 
session was public. Greaves shook his fist at 
him with impotent fury, howled impotent curses 
at him, that every body heard, even the ladies, 
who had come on deck well pleased, seeing only 
the surface of things, and were all aghast when 
Greaves came up all of a sudden, and stormed 
and raged at what to them was that pretty ship 
and justly affectionate commander; still more 
aghast when all this torrent came to a climax, 
and the strong man fell down in a fit, and was 
carried, gnashing and foaming and insensible, to 
his cabin. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 
MAY. 
Sunday, 20.—Whit-Sunday. 
Monday, 21.—W hiteun-Monday. 
Sunday, 27.—Trinity-Sunday. 








THE managers of the Papal Jubilee will not be 
disappointed in their expectation of the attend- 
ance of a vast concourse of pilgrims. Prepara- 
tions are making to receive the faithful of each 
nationality on a designated day. The English 
deputation will be presented to the Pope, as al- 
ready stated in this Intelligence, on May 10, 
the German on May 21, the Austrian on May 
27, the French on June 3, the Spanish on 
Juve 10, and the Italians on June 17. The 
French have the place of honor, the 3d of June 
being considered the day of days in this festival. 
On May 31 there will be a great gathering in the 
Church of 8. Pietro in Vincoli, where the Pope 
was consecrated bishop fifty years ago. The 
plan of an exposition of objects of ecclesiastical 
art has not lately been named. The pilgrims 
will, however, carry large contributious of money 
to Rome. 





A growing restiveness of Methodist minis- 
ters and churches under the operation of the 
itinerant system is very perceptible. A Boston 
church, failing to obtain, at the recent session 
of the Conference, a minister much desired, re- 
fused to open its doors to the pastor appointed 
by the bishop. Atan interview of the members 
of the church with the bishop there was very 
little appearance of concession on either side. 





“Stuart Hall” will be the name of the new 
building erected for the use of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary by Messrs. Ropert L. and At- 
EXANDER Stvakt, of this city. This munificent 
gift is valued at $140,000. It was accepted from 
the donors with suitable acknowledgments on 
Tuesday, April 23, by the Board of Directors of 
theseminary. According to previous announce- 
ment, the Rev. Dr. CoarnLes Hopee was relieved 
of the labor of his department in the seminary 
by the designation of his son, the Rev. Coar.es 
A. A. Hopeg, as his associate. This appoint- 
ment was received by the assembled alumni 
with great enthusiasm. It will be for the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which meets in Chicago, May 17, 
to ratify the choice of the directors. 





With May come the anniversaries. The Wom- 
en’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church reviewed their work the last week 
of April, and found that during the year $87,000 
had been raised, and one hundred new auxiliaries 
and fifty-three bands organized. Nine new mis- 
sionaries have been sent to ae fields. The 
alumni of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, held their annual meeting on May 8; the 
seminary Commencement was held the evening 
preceding. With the theological anniversaries 
and the meetings of the great charitable societies, 
the month will be well filled. 





The receipts of the Baptist Missionary Union 
for the present fiscal year just ended were 
$225,723, being $20,000 less than the receipts of 
last year. The receipts of the benevolent de- 
partment of the Baptist Publication Society 
were $55,133. This is a decrease of $9393 ou the 
year preceding. 





It is remarkable that Congregationalism, 
though of New England origin, has its most 
populous churches out of New England. The 
two largest, in point of numbers, are the Plym- 
outh, of Brooklyn, which has 2526 members, 
and the First, of Chicago, which has 1197. The 
Western and Southern churches have 151,169 
members ; those of New England, 199,489. Be- 
fore very many years, the greater number of 
Congregationalists will be found in the West. 


The future historian of our times will find it 
difficult to determine whether to class Parson 
BrownLow with the churchmen or the states- 
men whose lives were memorable. In form he 
served both the church and the state, but he 
was, in all —— essentially a Methodist 
preacher of the type produced in thinly settled 
mountain regions and on our frontiers. He 
was a Virginian by birth, and when a young man 
joined the Holston Methodist Conference, then 
including within its bounds a part of East Ten- 
nessee. In 1832 he was a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference, which met in Philadelphia. Op- 

ition to Mr. CaLHoun’s nullification theories 
ed him into politics, and la 1839 he founded the 














Knoxville Whig, and edited it until 1861, when it 
was suppressed by the Confederates. As an ed- 
itor he was ——- personal, and denounced 
his enemies with all the energy of a Hebrew 
prophet. His uncompromising adberence to the 
Jnion cause and his sufferings in its behalf drew 
to him, during the war, the attention of the 
country. The services rendered by him in East 
Tennessee were valuable, and the appreciation 
of them by his fellow-citizens was shown in his 
election to the offices of Governor of Tennes- 
see and United States Senator. He died in his 
home, April 29, aged seventy-two years. Parson 
Brown Low had at all times the courage of his 
opinions. He believed strongly, expressed him 
self emphatically, but, like — other men of 
stormy temper, had much kindly feeling. Un- 
derneath his rough exterior there dwelt, we may 
believe, an honest nature; his personal integrity 
was never questioned. 





The general government has distributed among 
the religious denominations of the United States 
sixty-five Indian agencies. The agents have un- 
der their care a population of 215,472 persons; 
of this total os7t are in schools, and 24,310 are 
church members. The churches erected are re- 
— to be 139. It should be stated, to the 

onor of the Quakers, that having taken charge 
of the savage Modocs, now settled in the Indian 
Territory, they have led them in the ways of 
peace. The Modocs have adopted the habits of 
civilization, and are making good progress as 
cultivators of the soil. 





In taking a collection to Pay the expenses of 
the Boston Tabernacle, Mr. Moopy explained 
once more his own financial affairs, addressing 
himself particularly to the charge that he and 
his associate were making money. He stated 
very plainly that he received no money from the 
people of Boston for his services; that his home 
in Massachusetts, valued at $10,000, had been 
provided by friends, and was deeded to his wife; 
and that the royalty on the singing-books, 
amounting last year to $68,000, went to three 
trustees. “It belongs to us,”’ said Mr. Moopy, 
‘as much as the income of your business be- 
longs to you; but we give it up.” 





The St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Sacred Heart, Mill Hill, London, which 
has for its chief object the conversion of the 
freedmen of the United States to the Roman 
Catholic faith, has just issued its seventh an- 
nual report. The college now numbers three dl- 
rectors, thirty-three students, and six lay broth- 
ers. Of the mission in South Carolina there is 
the following account: Five years ego, when it 
was established in Charleston, there were no 
more than twenty colored Catholics who could 
be induced to attend church. During 1875 there 
were forty-seven infant and forty-three adult 
baptisms; in 1876 forty-five infants and sixty- 
two adults were baptized; at the beginning of 
1877 there were ten persons under instruction 
for baptism. ‘‘ During the same period about 
one hundred, until then indifferent,’’ says the 
report, “were gathered in, instructed, and are 
now practical Catholics.” This is the only mis- 
sion established in the State. No statistics ap- 

r from Baltimore, Upper Marlborough, and 
ouisville; nor were any new missions opened 
in the Southern States during the past year. 
These facts would indicate that the conversion 
of the negroes of the South to the Roman Cath- 
olic faith is not progressing so rapidly as Car- 
dinal MANNING anticipated ft would, 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Do you reside in this city 7” asked a masked man 
of a masked lady at a masked party the other even- 
ing. He felt sick when she said to him, in a low voice, 








“ Don’t be a fool, John; I know you by the wart on 
your thumb.” It was his wife. 
atheater schmidt 


This is the season when, as they fondly linger at the 

te, he says, in tones tremulous with ecstasy of love, 

* Darling, my own precious darling, one fond kise be- 

fore we part!” and a sharp voice from the up-stairs 

window calls out, “Sarah Jane, you march into the 

house. To-morrow is washin’-day, and you ain't 
a-going to lay abed till noon, now I tell you !” 

— 7 


A —y girl wrote to her lover, “ Now, George, 
don’t you fale to be at the singing school to-night.” 
George wrote back that “in the bright lexicon of 
youth—W orcester’s—there’s no such word as fale.” 

-_> 

A young ted , dressed in much false hair, was war- 
bling at the — and when her mother sammoned 
her to assist in some bousehold duties, her rosy lips 
opened poutingly, and snapped out, “ Oh, do it your- 
self!” and then went on singing, “ Kind words can 
never die,” 


TAKINGS. 


He took her fancy when he came, ° 
He took her hand, he took a k{as ; 

He took no notice of the shame 
That glowed her happy cheek at this. 


He took to come of afternoons, 
He took an oath he'd ne'er deceive; 
He took her master's silver spoona, 
And after that he took his leave. 


oe 





Srator Buerress Max.—“ Patrick, hereafter I want 
you to commence work at five o'clock and quit at 
seven.” “Sure and wouldn't it be as well if I'd com- 
mence in the morning at seven, and Jeave off at five in 
the evening 7” 





Mrs. Partington remarks that few persons nowadays 
suffer from suggestions of the brain. 
ian median . 
A cute Yankee says he thinks that instead of giving 
credit to whom it is due, the cash had better be paid. 








A celebrated judge had a very stingy wife. On one 
occasion she received his friends in the drawing-room 
with a single candle. “ Be pleased, my dear,” said his 


lordship, “ to let us have a seco: le, that we may 
see where the other stands.” 
ponccalinnes ace 
Sunvanrt (to Irish laborer). “ Here is , Pat 


some beer, " 

if you care to have it; but I'm afraid it's quite dead.” 

at. “Oh, dead is it? Sure, then, t, it's Pm 
the boy to bury it.” 


The Seowinge quisit age is ¢ ded to all 
novel-readers. We withhold the name of the tale from 
which it is taken: “‘ Her large, limpid, lustrous eyes 
filled with big, billowy t Larline leaned over the 
dying auctioneer'’s pillow. ‘ Lurline,’ he sighed, feebly. 
* Ay, Alonzo,’ she answered. ‘ Lurline,’ he said, ‘meet 
me in the sweet buy-and-buy !’ His breath came faint- 
er and with more difficulty. Ina moment more he was 
going, going, gone! ‘He is dead,’ said the doctor. 





Yee, he has 6, absolutely and without reserve,’ 
! sobbed his wife” , : 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
CoLLecTor. “It’s ancient—very ?—and worn by a Greek ?—and his name is inside ?” 
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A JAPANESE BRIDGE. 


Tus remarkable bridge crosses a river near | 


the Japanese town of Iwakuni. This extraordi- 
nary structure is about 300 years old. Both horse 
and foot passengers ascend and descend the dif- 
ferent arches by steps. The supporting pillars 
of the bridge are of stone, while the structure 
above is of wood. Japanese tourists visit this 
bridge, regarding it as one of their national curi- 
osities, This, perhaps, explains why the modern 
Japanese do not lay a level roadway across the 
arches. Unlike the Chinese, they are not averse 
to receiving new ideas, and of late years they 


| man her when oceasion requires. 


have made great advancement in various branches | 


of civil engineering. 








IWAKUNI BRIDGE, JAPAN. 


TO THE RESCUE! 

On page 385 we offer our readers one of Messrs. 
Scue.t and Hoeay’s striking engravings of a scene 
that has frequent occurrence on our stormy At- 
lantic shores. The crew of a life-boat usualls 
consists of seven men, including keepers, whose 
duty it is to take entire charge of the craft, and 
To get the 
boat from under shelter is a matter of some diffi- 
culty, but when once on the hard wet sand these 
men are able to handle both vessel and truck 
with comparative ease. They either pull by the 
tongue or guide-rope, as seen in the engraving, or 
two of them guide while the others push from 
behind. In some instances horses are used, but 





not often. They are not only difficult to manage 
in a blinding storm, but many stations are so re 
motely located along the coast that it would be 
impossible to procure the animals in time to be 
of service. 

The boats which are used on these occasions 
must be of peculiar construction, for no ordinary 
craft can live a moment in the surf during a 
storm. Strange as it may seem, iron and copper 
rather than wood have been found to be the most 
suitable materials. The strength and tenacity of 
these metals allow of their being used in plates 
so thin that the specific gravity of the boat is 
less than if it were made of wood. The great 


| difficulty encountered by the inventor who first 


suggested the substitution of metal for wood was 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| great force to separate them entirely ; 
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that of giving th 
A sheet of tin, though stronger than a board, is 


plates a sufficient stiffness 


still very flexible, while the boardis stiff. Thus, 
in the case of a thin plate of metal, the parts 
yield readily to any slight force so far as to 
bend under the pressure but it requires a very 


whereas, 


in the case of wood, the slight force is at first 
resisted, but on a moderate increase of it the 
structure breaks down altogether The great 


thing to be desired was, therefore, to secure the 
stiffness of wood in conjunction with the thinness 
and tenacity of iron. This object has been since 
attained by plaiting or corrugating the sheets of 
metal of which the sides of the boat are to be 
made. A familiar illustration of the principle 





TROUT-FISHING—NATURE VERSUS ART.—[Drawy ny Sou Evtixer, Jey. ] 


“Hey, Mister! ye’re scaring all the Fish over here !” 
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upon which the stiffening is effected is furnished 
by the common table waiter, which is made usu- 
aily of a thin plate of tinned iron stiffened by be- 
ing turned up at the edges. In the case of the 
waiter, however, this turning answers a double 
purpose by forming a margin. 

The seams of a metallic boat will never open 
by exposure to the sun and rain when lying upon 
the deck of a ship or hauled up on shore. Nor 
will such boats burn. If a ship takes fire at sea, 
the boats, if iron, can never be injured by the 
conflagration. Nor can they be sunk, for they 
are provided with air-chambers in various parts, 
each separate from the other, so that if the boat 
were bruised and jammed by violent concussions 
up to her utmost capacity of receiving injury, the 
shapeless mass would still float upon the sea, and 
hold up with unconquerable buoyancy as many as 
could cling to her. They will ride in any sea, 
and though sometimes, after protracted storms, 
the surges roll in upon shelving or rocky shores 
with such terrific violence that it is almost im- 
possible to get the boats off land, yet, once off, 
they are safe, however wild the commotion. In 
fact, there is a certain charm in the graceful and 
life-like buoyancy with which they ride over the 
billows, and in the confidence and sense of secu- 
rity which they inspire. Lovers of dangerous ad- 
venture have frequently been known to go out in 
them for the exhilaration and pleasure in bound- 
ing merrily over a stormy and tempestuous sea. 





A NEW DEPARTURE 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue well-known Photographer, Wi1L1aM Kurtz, 
of New York, has finished a beautiful genre pic- 
ture, which he will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of $5. “It represents a rustic maiden 
standing by the door of her cottage after the 
day’s work, thinking over her loneliness and 
wishing, with all the zest and heart-love of the 
true German girl, that she too had a lover.” It 
is a large photograph; but as unphotographic 
as possible. When framed it looks like a su- 
perb crayon, on coarse drawing-paper ; the ef- 
fect is wondrously beautiful and decidedly dif- 
ferent from any thing that has heretofore been 
produced, and certainly a new departure in Amer- 
ican photography. The size is 13x19 inches, 
mounted on handsome India-tinted board, and is 
the cheapest and most artistic picture that can 
be had for home decoration.—[ Com. } 





A REMARKABLE ELASTIC CARPET. 
Tue new cork floor covering, Livo.evy, is so 
rapidly increasing in popularity that it is super- 
seding all articles used for a like purpose. Its 
remarkable durability is the secret of its success. 
All first-class carpet dealers keep it.—[ Com. ] 





A Loxvury as well'as a necessity. Dr. Hooper 
speaks of Cocoa as “admirably adapted for the 
ick, while for those in health it is a luxury.” 
All grocers sell that prepared by Watter Baker 
& Co., which will be found unexcelled by any 
foreign or domestic manufacture.—[ Com.] 





Tue name Cashmere Bouquet, as applied to 
Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, is registered and 
patented as a trade-mark by Cotcate & Co., New 
York. Purchasers, however, need hardly to be 
warned against infringements ; the genuine arti- 
cle is so universally esteemed as to have made 
the names Cashmere Bouquet and Coteate & Co. 
nearly synonymous.—[ Com. ] 








Burnett's Cotoere received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in ele- 
gant bottles, and is for sale by all first-class Gro- 
cers and Druggists.—[ Com. ] 


HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on uti- 
checked until they are prostraied by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, Scugnck's 
Manprake Pius, A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Hexr for the weak, nervous, ané debilitated; chronic 
and painful diseases ‘cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from thespurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address Put.vermacuen 
Gatvan10 Co.,2¥2 Vine Street,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[Com.j 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





oe GILDERSLEEVE, Captain and 
Member of the American Rifle Teams of 1874, 
1875, and 1876, says: “‘ I own and have used many of the 
best rifles of American and European manufacture, 
and can do well with any of them; but when I shoot to 
win, I always take a Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ to the 
Field.” Sharp's Rifles are the best in the world. Send to 
SHARPS RIFLE CO., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Price-List. 


Cc. STEHR Mannfacturer of 


> Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Streét, 
___Medal al awarded at Centennial, 1876, 
Karem ne Pa bird in he health and song by using SING- 
bane ys Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. 
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Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical poneention, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It isloudly 

praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
La especially know the value of a ble dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


LACE SHADES 


for windows, which are now so fashionable, are re- 
markably ELEGANT, and it is a curious fact that 
age and wear add to their richness. Those made by 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO,, 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y., 
are very superior to the imported in a and 
also in convenience and economy, as t do not re- 
quire another shade behind them to exciade the light. 
t#” Their stock of plain and ornamental GOLD 
BAND SHADES is the LARGEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE IN THE WORLD. 














The Board of Health have advised that Sealed Wood- 
en or Metallic Coffins be used in cases of Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, and other mild or severe Infectious or 
Contagious Diseases. Metallic Burial Cases and Cask- 
ets are the only article that can be thus Sealed, and 
made perfectly Air-Tight and Indestructible. 

Sold by all first-class Undertakers. Manufactured by 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 348 Pearl St., N.Y. 


ROSES!Sreciatty 


able for immediate ee alllabeled, 
sent safely by mail, post 5 splendid vee 
for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; for $4; 35 

$5. 20c. additional gets two M ti 
Premium Roses. See OUR N GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great rag ~ 4 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 
_DINGEE & CoNARD Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT SCRAP- BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
required. Prices from $1 25 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 











” GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “Gossamer WaTeRPRoor, 
MANUFACTURED By Gossamen Rus- 
Ber Croruine Co., Boston,” is 
stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
‘ or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen- 

t nm should be without one of our Rubber Garments, 
Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 
poet, Send for Illustrated circular. GOSSAMER 
RUBBER CL CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 













‘TO CONSUMPTIVES: 
INVALIDS 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack, For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES- 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIVIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 


Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 





A VICTORIOUS INVENTION. 
THE EAGLE CLAW.—For catching 
Animals, Fish,and Game. No handling 
of fish. One bait will catch twenty. 
Samples by mail, 85 cts. and 75 cts. Send 
stamp for Price-List of fishing Tackle, 
Base Ball and Sporting Goods. 
FISH & SLYIPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 













E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst.. N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Cocker Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and every thing for the house and 
tadle. Enclose $c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price- List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 

delivered or shipped free.—E. D. B ASS 
D, Coorer Inst., New on 






























JUST PUBLISHED. 

WOODWARD’S ARTISTIC DRAWING STUDIES. 

Two parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
WOODWARD’S CRNAMENTAL ALPHABETS. 

Four parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
WOODWARD’S DESIGNS FOR THE FRET SAW. 

Two parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT—Vol. Two. 

Two parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 

Order Catalogue of Art and Architectural Books. 

GEO. E. WOOD W ARD, 136 Chambers St., N.Y. 
THE AMERICAN 


CAT TEASER 





HOUSEFURNISHING Stores. 
Sample strip, by mail, 
7 

- BALDWIN, 
a Reade St., N. ¥. 


BATHS OF HOMBURG, 
Near Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


Mineral Springs much resembling those of Sarat 
but mere efficacious (in diseases of the stomach and the 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate. 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amuse- 
ments. Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. 








FP. J. KALD 


MANUFACTURER OF ? 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 


Cigar-Holders, 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 


.J/117 Fulton St. 
STORES: { 6 Astor House (Bway), } NewYork, 


JOHN HOLLANDS 


GOLD PENS 








Received the Coprnates Medal from the Judges on Awards, for 
* superior elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
Stationer, send for Illustrated Price-List :o the 
factory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


Mana 
30 VISITING CARDS, no two 
Ss alike, with your name finely printed, 
and a neat card case, postpaid, for 





20c.; 6 packs $1. Agents wanted. 
Try us. J. A. Moretti, Fulton, N. » A 





BARLOW’S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 
Proprietor, 
238 North Second St. Philadelphia, 


INDIGO BLUE. Philadelphia 








95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Naseau, N. 


J ANITY Fair -For Meerschaums & Cigarettes. Does 
not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 








HOW TO SELL 


Ker OF SAMPLES comtaining twenty-four (24) 
articles of newest styles of Gol Pee sovenrt: 
ei —_ and — to any address, FREE (post- 
fa). on receipt of one dollar. hadrest, 
STEINAU JEWELRY CO., Cincinnati, 0. 







The greatest manufacturing firm of cheap jewelty 
in America desiring to introduce their new Illuse 
trated Price List (in book form), containin = 
| aha ol S all articles of jewelry made by 

in holesale BEC and instructions 


W.,.10, BECOME, A aN, 





Ww ATSON’S 
AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


American Home Garden: being Principles and Rules for the Culture of Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added Brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product and Chemical Constitu- 
ents. By Avexanper Watson. With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 


Cloth, $2 00. 





The author here presents, in a digested and plain 
form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 
plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply 
the Lome-table with its pleasant and healthful prod- 


ucts at the least possible ontlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock. 
The book has been pr ed by competent aathori- 
ties to be of the highest interest and value. 














Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


> Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





K RT] Portraits, 
eee gevaam, 
Highest , in 

Paris, Vienna, 

New York. 


JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


“For ‘Photo artistic excellence in ALL STYLES of 
Portrait Photo Ta Pa plain, Crayon, Oil, and Pastel, 
and for A ESS of making DURABLE 
transfer CRAYONS." 





1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms. 
use PERRYS COMEDONE 















matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold by Druggists. 


t@” Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, 
and justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durabil- 
ity, and Evenness of point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the Fifteen 
Numbers, by mail, on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


MOHAMMED 
MOHAMMEDANISM: 


Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in February and March, 1874. 
By R. Boswortn Smrru, M.A., Assistant Mas- 
ter in Harrow School ; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With an Appendix contain- 
ing Emanuel Deutsch’s Article on “ Islam.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 























In this book will be found an exposition, in every 
way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 
Mohammedanism.*** A calm and just study of the 
history, the work, and the better characteristics of 
Mohammedanism has been made by the accomplished 
and impartial author.—Daily Telegraph, London, 

An important contribution to our historical] theol- 
ogy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popular account of the leading facts in Mo- 
hammed's life.— Westminster Review,London. 

The lectures are remarkable for their extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of his 
religion, and are eloquent with a genuine enthusiasm. 
—J. Lizwettyn Davizs, in Contemporary Review, 
London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ta Harree & Brorurns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





‘OU ask WHY we can sel! First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 

for $200. Our answer is, that it costs 

less than 8800 to make an Piano 





USS. 


found satisfactory. Send ty + Justrated Circular, which gives 

fall cbanle and Par and contains the names of over 1500 kers, Mer- 

and Families that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
Please state where you saw this notice. Address, 


U. S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


be our Pianos everywhere for trial, 
uire no payment unless they are 





EW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION. 


“Whitson” Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere, 
No. 824 Broadway, New York. 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 










Revolvers, 7-Shot, $8 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


—For Coating Hard Woods 
PELLUCIDIT Ea rinsing hart 


the purpose known. Send for circular to 
SEELEY & STEVENS, 82 Burling Slip, New York. 


Imitation Gold Watches 
aod $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcu 
Facwen, 335 eS Recateny, How Sort. Box 496 








50) A A Week ar eek and me more can bees easily made by Agents sell- 
ing superior Oil Teatines. Tae American Art 
Assooration, 925 Broadway, N. Y., will sell better Pic- 
tures from 30 to 50 per cent. leas than dealers Agents 
wanted every where. . Enclose Stamp for Price-List. 
MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
— Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 8c. 
-W. DOWD & co., Bristo, Conn. 


$100. 001 Ric: This Moveracue or 
Heavy pay ons 
DYKES BEARD ELIX! 
olenest 4 or wn for $100.00, Price by ma 
in sealed cents, 3 packages only 50 cents. 
4. L. Surra & Co., Palatine, Ill., Sole Agents. 
C7 We caution the public against imita’ 


VY sneeaer RGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood T and 
Borders, Cabinets, “ Strong Slat” Cases, Stand 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 an 
18 Dutch est, corner Fulton, New York. 

















95 DF FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. ¥. 
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May 19, 1877. ] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Illustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on sagtestion. or 
will be mailed,byen- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.¥. 


RY for all. 

The EURE- 

KA Jewelry 
CASKET 


contains one pair gold- plated engraved sleeve buttons, 
one set (3) pod a shirt studs, one Gents’ Im. coral pin, 
one improved shape collar ‘stud, one Gents’ fine link 
watch chain, and one Ladies’ Heavy wedding ring; 
price of one on complete, 50 cents; three for 
$1.25 3 six for $2, and to for $3.50, all sent 
paid by mail, Six dozen and a solid silver watch for 
20. Agents can make money selling these caskets. 
nd 50 cents for sample and catalogues. We have 
all kinds of jewelry at low prices. 
COLES & Co.,735 Broadway, N. Y¥. City. 
tw" We are the Originals in this business, and 
have no “ Milton Gold” or “ brass” jewelry. 
This Jewelry Casket ie remarkably attractive, and 
COLES & Co. are reliable dealers.— Boston Globe. 


} BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


_— theSELF- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14; Satis, 
$27; 6x9, $37; Sx12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, hey &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
o Type Founders, No.15 Federal 

t., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 

















Young America Press Co., 





-53 } Meunay St., NEw YORK, 
the oldest howseis the country in the businem, sell the 
cheapest and best hand and ‘ 
self-inking printing presses. 
Ger new sei! Tat pres tor THO DOL Saba 
We aii = fe T 0 ee Five 
portaae. «SPLENDID: WoctokY reesent. 


free. Specimen Book of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents. 


The War in the East. 
CURZON’S 


ARMENTA AND ERZEROOM. 


Armenia: A Year at Erzeroom, and on the 
Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. By 
the Hon. Ropert Ccrzon. Map and Illustva- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 










Readers who wish an intelligent description of this 
portion of Turkish territory, which has already been 
entered by the advance of the Russian army, and 
where, doubtless, severe and critical engagements 
will be fought, will find in Curzon’s Armenia and 
Erzeroom the information essential to an accurate 
and comprehensive familiarity with the country. Mr. 
Curzon's book was published several years ago; but 
the information given is still fresh and reliable, and 
will contribute to a clear understanding of the mili- 
tary situation. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
¢#” Harree & Brornens will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


oat Sed 
eS QHNSON * ia invade, The ONLY 










RC one Awarded CE! NTENNIAL 
MEDAL. Recor men 

the BEST by Highest Author: 

ity. Send for Circular and 


HEAL THLE Te A. A Ay cO., 


Manufacturers of Office, Church, and Schoo! Furniture, 
211 & 213 Wabash Ave. Cringe, tia, eat 
619 & 621 Broadway, N’ w York City. 
PORTASB IV ¥, combined with great 
power in AR} iitise to URISTS’, OP 
and general out door day vant night double per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
two tos'x miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 
rent power to strengtben and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent cuanape. Catalogues 
, OP- 


sent by inclosingstamp. S EDI ws, 
Tl , 687 Broadway, N. . 20 


c—} a day sure made by Agents sellin 
$10 =» $25 our 'C hromos, Crayons, Picture 
fees & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
worth $s, sent, aa. for 85e. Illustrated meg my 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530 


THE Nyt ge tS WORLD, 

4 3s = onl: petes id. Finely 

\ ET Y cleast me 3 1.25 @ year. 
2 chromos, for 75 centsextra. Address, 

ARD, Hartford, Conn. 


ST ‘ODD. 


ANTED MEN to travel and sell to Dealers 


new unbreakable jase chimneys . ond 
lam; goods, Re r=» DDLING. ry liberal, busi- 

nent. otel and traveling ex ses paid. 
__WY vostro’ LAMP ©O., 264 Main Ste Crwcnematt, Ono, 


S35 50 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


MEW DEPARTURE. wiictotse 


SW rye Hotel and tra 
BS ATOMANT & CO. mancienee EERE eS 
and PAPER, 3,4. 6 and 8 Home St., Cincinnati, mt 


Made b: Ti7 Agents in January, '77,with 
my 13N ew Articles, Samples free. Ad- 
dress C., M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. eo watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms, address COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 























enn T-#hot $2. 50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
novo ¥e to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. 0, Hh 
Western Guy Works, Chic icago, tL. 


TOUR NAD NAMIE Printed on 30 Cards, § 30 styles, for 
- lc. and —. CLINTON Bros. ,Clintonville, Conn, 


$40 EEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau | Street, ) & 4 


Corns and CURIOSITIES. Price-Lists 
for stamp. FRANK 8. LUSK, Curvetanp, O 0. 


‘ ELEGANT ours 20 stvien, with name, 10c. 
25 postpaid. G L REED & CO. , Nassau, N. dl 


























New and Valuable School Books. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


Trade-List Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Harper's Introductory Geography, $060 $045 $037 
* — School « 1 25 94 75 








A complete course in physical and political geog- 
raphy for intermediate and grammar schools. 





( The language is uniformly clear and concise, 

The maps and illustrations were prepared espe- 
cially for these works, and represent the various countries 
as they are to-day. 

Special prominence is given to industrial and com- 
mercial geography. 

The exercises in map-drawing and the review 
lessons are simple and practical. 

In the Introductory Geography, the descriptive part 
of each lesson is followed by questions with appended 
answers, which present the important points of informa- 
tion in a concise and convenient form for recitation. 

In the School Geography, physical and political 
geography are treated separately in a series of 
special maps, exercises, and descriptions. 

In their mechanical execution, including quality 
of paper, clearness of type, strength of binding, number 
and beauty of maps and illustrations, these books are -un- 
rivalled. 

They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, 
being furnished at a lower price than any other Geog- 
raphies of the same number of pages. 


Distinctive 
Features, 





f 





Harper’s Geographies are the result of the best professional skill 
and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical 
teaching. They have received the unqualified endorsement of the 
public press and of many prominent educators. 





From E. C. Hewert, President of Illinois State University. 

We have here a new text-book, beautifully made, richly illustrated, both with maps and pictures, contain- 
ing most of the excelleuces of those that have preceded it, as well as several important features which are 
peculiar to it. 

The leading purpose of the writer, as be tells us, is to present geography in its commercial aspects; but 
he has by no means confined himself to this, nor neglected other parts of the stady. He very properly makes 
physical geography the basis of all the rest ; and there is enough of physical geography in this book to serve 
for the use of all our common and grammar schools; yet, political and descriptive geography are by no 
means neglected. We commend the study of the United States by sections, the full illustrations showing the 
animals of the several continents, and the peculiarity of introducing several pages of special geography of the 
more important states, to be inserted in editions designed for use in those states. 

We have been gratitlied to notice several things which we have not found in other text-books, but 
which we have learned to regard as important, from long experience in teaching this subject. Among 
these we may mention the remarks about map-drawing, and the broad distinction between sketches and maps, 
on page 7, the comparisons of North and South America, page 75, and the indications of the more important 
places whose location is to be specially impressed on the memory, as on nearly or quite all the political maps ; 
we may also add the tracing of the great railroad routes, as shown on pages 66 and 67. 

The selection of topics is very judicious, and the language clear and concise—the illustrations are pumer- 
ous, lively, and instructive, the maps clear and beautiful. 


From Tuomas Hons, President of the Normal College, New York City. 

I have examined Harper’s Geography with considerable care and attention. It is unqnestionably one of 
the very best schoo] books ever placed on the market. Its typography and illustrations are simply beautiful 
ite maps are a marvel of workmanship ; its treatment of-the subject of geography in all its divisions schol- 
arly, clear, and progressive. This work deserves and doubtless will obtain a wide circulation. 


From Groxce 8. Weparwoon, Supt. of City Schools, Atlantic, Iowa. 


I have used Harper’s School Geography in the class-room, and am pleased with it. I want no better 
text-book in my school. 


From J. K. Lompanp, Secretary of the Board of School Visitors, Fairfield, Conn. 
Harper’s Geography can hardly fail to carry off the palm for elegance of mechanical execution, while at 
the same time I believe it has few rivals, and no superiors, in al] other requisites of a popular and serviceable 
text-book. I predict for it a wide and rapid success. 


From the Literary World, Boston. 

Harper's School Geography illustrates a novel and practical plan. It comprises two parts—physical and 
political geography—each with its special maps, exercises, and descriptions. The political department is 
specially valuable in the presentation of facts as to the resources and industries of different countries as con- 
nected with their climates, mineral wealth, etc. The definitions which precede the lessons are clear and full, 
the questions are judicious and pertinent, and the maps are excellent specimens of art. We have never seen 
& geography which seems so genuinely instructive as does this. 


From the New York Times, 
We note this as the best school geography that has come under our observation. It is accurate to date, 


the maps are clear and well drawn, and in every particular it will be found a worthy addition to that large 
legacy of educational works which bear the imprint of the Messrs. Harper. 


From W. R. Tomrxtns, Chairman of School Committee, Wrentham, Mass. 

We have used Harper’s School Geography in our schools one term, and I am glad to say that it improves 
upon acquaintance. 

It is better made than any other geography I ever saw—the paper thick and fine, the covers strong, and 
the binding proof against the hardest usage. But the chief excellences of the book are of a still higher order. 
Its complete classifications ; its succinct and lucid statements of only the really important facts; ite exchange 
of old methods and forms long since outgrown for new and original ones suited to the present condition of 
things, as is seen in the grouping of the states and territories of the United States—are all characteristics 
observable upon the most hasty examination. The same is true of its really unrivalled maps, so clear, dis- 
tinct, and beautifully tinted. 

In short, your book seems to please every body. The parents like it because it will wear. The teachers 
like it because of its literary and practical excellences. The pupils like it because it is a thing of beauty. 

I venture to predict for it a very wide range of usefulness, 


From W.W.Swert, Prin. of Public School, Hightstown, N. J. 
I have examined the Introductory Geography from cover to cover. It is a handsome book. I am par- 


ticularly pleased with the treatment of our own country in general, and find epecia!l points of excellence in 
the manner of calling attention to the various occupations and in the brief but sufficient historical paragraphs. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


BESTO 
MATERIALs. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boller 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire, 
Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. for 
Samples, [llustrated Catalogues, Price- Lists, &c. 


H.W. JOHNS MFG, CO,, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF Sorence AND INOUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Srzwoen F. Baran, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsunian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volames of the Annual Record 
and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 1875. 
I. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Caxiouron, M.A 

1. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Con- 
quest. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

2 ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, from 
the Conquest to Magna Charta. 82mo, Paper, 
2 cents. 








Ill. 

SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By 
Groner Squien, M.A., F.S.A., late U. 8. Commis- 
sioner to Pern, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua,” “ Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c.,&c. With 
Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


IV, 

AIDS TO LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY. By Wrimetw 
Baeamuacu. Translated from the German, with the 
Author's Sanction. By W. Goxpow MoCase, A.M., 
Master of the University School, Petersburg, Va. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1 16. 


Vv. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF HARMONY: for the Use of 
Schools and Students. By Cuances Evwarp Hone- 
Ley. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt 
of 8T cents. 


VI 
THE CRUISE OF THE *“‘CHALLENGER.” Voy- 
ages vver many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. By 
. J.J, Srny, R.N. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VIL 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Kwatousvii-Hvorssen, M.P. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
(In Harper's Half-Hour Series.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novela are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. a 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mre. H. Loverr Camenon, 
With [lustrations. 50 cents. 


Harper's Household Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. 

Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Six 
volumes, 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c.— 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En- 

lish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—Cather- 

e, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 


Miss Nancy's Pilgrimage. By Vinorwta W. Joun- 
son. 50 cents, 


Nora's Love Test. By Many Ceou Hay. 68 cents. 


sm” Hanree & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 





tm Harren’s Catatooue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. ee 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


ow 1 Ready —Masonic Instructors, containing 
the Ritual of the first three degrees. Warrant- 
ed accurate and complete, for all the different 
States. Send for descriptive circular. 
REDDING & ©0., 731 roadway, N.Y. 


A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$55 3 3 $77 P. 0, VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


A year to Agents. Outfit and a $25 
Shot-Gun free, For terms, address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MONDY $5 to 820 a day to Agents, with 
+ Stencil and Key Check Outfits. Pall par- 
ticulars free. 8. M. Sreworn, 112 Washington St. , Boston. 


BIG PAY To sell our Repser Paiwtine Stamps. 
Terms free. T aylor & Co., Cc leveland, 0. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


py of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Onn REPA 1D, to any Subscriber in the Untted States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanres’s Maoaziwe, Hanren’s Weexcy, and Hanren's 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maoatore, Weexty, or 
Bazan till be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoutnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree. 
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FASTIDIOUS 
Txpecwep Suorrer. “ You might cut me off a small sample of each of these goods, as I 


may require something in in _this line before the season is over. 





PROF. TYNDALL’S WARNING. | 

In concluding an address to the students of | 
University Coliege (London) Prof. Tynpavt, who 
is unquestionably one of the most inde fatizable 
brain workers of our century, said, “ take care of | 
your health. Imagine Hercules as oarsman in a | 
rotten boat; what can he do there but by the | 
very force of his stroke expedite the ruin of his 
craft. Take care of the timbers of your boat.” | 
The distinguished scientist’s advice is equally | 
valuable to all workers. We are apt to devote | 
all our energies to wielding the oars, our strokes 
fall firm and fast, but few of us examine or even 
think of the condition of our boats until the | 
broken or rotten timbers suddenly give way and 
we find ourselves the victims of a calamity which 
could have been easily avoided by a little fore- 
thought. What began with a slight fracture, or 
perhaps even a careless exposure to disorganizing | 
influences, ends in the complete wreck of the life- 
boat. The disease which began with a slight | 
headache or an undue exposure to cold termi- 
nates in death, unless its progress be checked 
and the disease remedied. The first symptoms, 
the heralds of disease, give no indication of the 
strength of the oncoming foe, and the victim 
trusts that his old ally, Nature, will exterminate 
the invader. But disease is an old general and 
accomplishes his most important movements in 
the night-time, and some bright morning finds | 
him in possession of one of the strongest fortifi- 
cations ; and when he has once gained a strong- 
hold in the system, Nature ignominiously turns 
traitor and secretly delivers up®@the whole phys- 
ical armory to the invader. Like the wily poli- 
tician, Nature is always on the strongest side, and 
the only way to insure her support is to keep 
your vital powers in the ascendant, Keep your 
strongest forts —the stomach and liver — well 
guarded. Do not let the foe enter the arterial 
highways, for he will steal or destroy your rich- 
est merchandise and impoverish your kingdom. 
To repulse the attacks of the foe you can find no 
better ammunition than Dr. Prerce’s Family Med- 
icines. (Full directions aeeompany: each pack- 
age.) His Pleasant Purgative Pellets are es- 
pecially effective in defending the stomach and 
liver. His Golden Medical discovery for purify- 
ing the blood and arresting coughs and colds. 
If you wish to become familiar with the most 
approved system of defense in this warfare, and 
the history of the foe’s method of invasion, to- 
gether with complete instructions for keeping 
your forces in martial order in time of peace, 
you can find no better manual of these tacties | 
than “The People’s Common-Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” by R. V. Prsrce, M.D., of the World's 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N.Y. Sent to any address 





on receipt of $1 50. It contains over nine hun- 
dred pages, illustrated by two hundred and 
cighty-two engravings and colored plates, and 
clegantly bound in cloth and gilt. 


Reduced Prices 


Base Ball Supplies 


Enclose stamp for the 
ATULETE'S JOURNAL, 
giving prices of all goods. 
Our New Treble Ball, boxed, by mail, $1 50. 
PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St,, N.Y. 


Union ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Gulls, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


SO PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
>] HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. 








Vila Wat 


AT LOW PRICES. 


HARPER’ S WEERLY. 


Price-Lists sent free to all | 
who write for them. Single | 


Watches forwarded to any 
part ofthe country. Price- 
List gives full particulars. 


HOWARD & C0,, 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When you write, mention Harper's Werxty. 
Dealers need not write to us—we sell single watches 


a dozen to a dealer. We give no credit and make no 


| discount from the prices on our list, but do sell a good 


article and give full value for the money. 





NO MORE GRAY HAIR, 
L. SHAW'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. -Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Te estimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 50 per 
bottle. Address 64 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy's. 


Gblo 
wate ye, 
STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


‘ ’ —A new departure in the price 
BI LLIA R DS? of tables. Inducements never 
before offered. Write for Catalogue and <a to 
L. DECKER & CO., 726 Broadway, N. 
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BRAKEMAN, 
ABSENT-MINDED FEMALE 





“ Elizabeth !! 1!” 


or THAT Name. “ Well?” 





The Chickering 
PIANO, 


Tt » in all great contests, and for THE 
The Victor PAST 53 VEARS the AC- 


KNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD, will be offered during the present condition 
of trade, at 


Vis , + Q 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 
A written guarantee for Five Years given with 
every Piano. 


Chickering & Sons, 


CHICKERING HALL, 


5th Avenue, Cor. 18th St, N.Y. 


Babbitts Toilet Soap, 


Unrivaled for the 









No artificial and 
B deceptive odors to 
cover common 
# and deleterious in- 
= | gredients. After 
= years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten times its coet to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
So For Sale by all Druggists. 23 





Wanted in every town in “the | 
U.S. to seli LITTLE HARRY’S 
NIGHT LAMP. Sells at sight. 


Price 2c. No family will be without it. Send stamp 
for circular,to L. H. OLMSTED, 81 Nassau Nassau St., N Y. 


KINGSFORD’S © 
Oswego Starch 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quantity in using. 


Humphrey’s Parisian Diamonds. 


Fe 


Price $10.00. $10.00 per pair. 





+3? 


$25.00. $4.00 cach. $7.00. $5.00. 


On receipt of price, will send any of the above in handsome Satin Case, by mail or express, prepaid. 
They are a a real Diamonds XY we Crystal. THEIR LUSTRE IS PURE, BRILLIANT, 


IMPERISHABLE UNTARNISHED BY V 


Are as desirable as real Diamonds, and cost thirty times 
less. They are set in 18-Karat Gold AL setting. 
privilege to examine before paying. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


We send Goods to any address, C. O. D., with the 
I HAVE NO AGENTS. 


RICHARD HUMPHREYS, 819 Broadway, Corner 12th St. 


j toiletandthebath. | 




















- WOOD. BROTHERS 


puller’, 
| 61 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


~ Road Wagons 


| of the Best Quality only. 











FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
WM. E. aes om Baltimore, Md. 


&#~ Send for Price-List, ot, naming yc your County and State. 


GROCERS’ Pressed PAPER PLATES 
The neatest article ever invented in which 
to send ont Butter, Lard, &c. 

ONLY ONE CENT EACH, 
These are presed out of strawhoard, covered with 
j)| fine white paper, and in the saving of crockery alone 
| will much more than repay their cost, 

(Ome trial will ensure further orders. Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. Send for samples, circulars Ac. 

h On all orders of less than 1,000, cash with order. 
/UNION BAG & PAPER CO. Sole Agts. 
107 & 109 Lake St., CHICAGO, 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


75 & 77 Spring St., cor. Crosby, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE 


and Upholstery 


Invite attention to their stock of a | 
many exclusive novelties of superior quality and design, 

Orders solicited, and estimates given for all kinds of 
Furniture, Mirrors, Upholstery in all ita branches, 
Curtains, Lambre quins, Window Shades, &c., for City 
and Country Houses. 














A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO .. ‘BUG, cxssice 


CURRANT WoRMs Q @ 22d other Insects ts 


OUR PEST=- SP OLSON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN A dissolves In water, 

and is sprinkled. Sure death. Mo to plants, or in using. 

Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed bs 30 cents (1-4 1b. box.) Send 

for Circular with hundreds of testimonials. Discount to the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. 0. Box 3139 

| 66 Cortlandt St. 9 ow York City. 
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THE TURKISH ARMY. 

THE numerical strength of the military force 
which Turkey can put inte the field against her 
powerful antagonist has been variously stated, 
and the statistics on which the different estimates 
are based appear to be more abundant than trust- 
worthy. According to the Statesman’s Year-Book, 
until 1871 the Turkish military forces comprised, 
1, the regular army, called Nizam; 2, the re- 
serve, or Redif ; 3, the contingents of auxiliaries ; 
and 4, the irregular troops. The regular active 
army consisted of six corps, or “ ordou,” under the 
command of a field-marshal, or “ mushir,” with 
their head-quarters at Scutari, Constantinople, 
Monastir, Karbrout, Damascus, and Bagdad. 
Each ordou consisted of two divisions, command- 
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ed by a general of division, or “ferik.” Each 
division was divided into three brigades, com- 
manded by generals of brigade, or “livas.” The 
ordou consisted of eleven regiments, namely, six 
regiments of foot, four of horse, and one regiment 
of artillery. Besides the six ordous, there were 
three detached corps: one brigade on the island 
of Candia, numbering 4000 regulars, 3500 irreg- 
ulars, and 600 native cannoniers—a total of anout 
8000 men ; a second brigade in Tripoli, consisting 
of one regiment of foot and one of horse, to the 
strength of 4000 men; and a third brigade, of 
4000 men, at Tunis 

In 1871 the Turkish army underwent a thor- 
ough reorganization. Under the new regulations, 
the military forces are divided into, 1, the active 
army; 2, the reserve; } “ sedentary 





and 3, the 
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army.” After four years’ service in the active 
army, soldiers may return to their homes 


cupations, and are likewise 


and ox 
free to marry; but 
they are bound to join their regiments at a mo- 
ment’s notic 


, to serve, if required, for two years 
longer. 


By this arrangement the number of the 
active army, which in time of peace is still fixed 
at a strength of 150,000 men, can be raised im 
mediatels 
210,000 


on an emergency arising, at once to 
At the expiration of the sixth year the 


soldiers of the active force pass to the reserve, 


and have to serve three years in the first reserve | 


class, and three years in the second reserve class. 
The two classes are officered, and the soldiers, 
though free to marry and attend to their own busi- 
ness, are called out to drill for one month every 
year, for which they receive pay. This reserve is 
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TURKISIL TROOPS PASSING 


calculated at 240 battalions, or 192,000 men, 
ready to take the field in a fortnight’s time. 
Upon the completion of six years’ service in the 
active army, and another six years in the reserve, 
a soldier is attached for eight years longer to the 
“sedentary” army, and is liable to be called out 
in case only of war. The sedentary force is cal- 
culated to supply 300,000 men, who, together with 
the 210,000 men of the active army and the 
192,000 of the reserve, form a grand total of 
700,000 available men for war. In times of peace 
the troops have neither generals of division nor 
brigade. These are appointed only during times 
of war. 

Formerly a considerable portion of the troops 
were furnished by the spahis and other holders 
of estates on condition of military service. But 
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the system was changed in 








whicl 
time the army is recruited by cons on, whicl 
however, falls only upon the popula 
tion. Non-Mussulmans are not liable to servic: 
in the army, but have to pay a military exemptior 
tax, known as the Bédel, amounting to about Is 
2d. per head of population, and producing al 
together £580,000 per annum. The capital is 
totally exempt both from conscription and t 


Bédel 

Only a portion of the troops is raised by con 
scription, and the rest is procured by enlistment 
which is productive of many recruits, as the pay 
in the Turkish army is comparatively high. Th 
government undertakes the task of procuring sub 
stitutes, at a fixed price, for all who wish to avoid 
the consct iption 


THROUGH STAMBOUL. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Tue present military laws of Russia render all 
men who have completed their twenty-first year 
and are not physically incapacitated, liable to 
service. Immunity by the purchase of substi 
tutes is prohibited. The term of service 
at fifteen years, six in active duty and nine in 
the reserve. To enable the educated classes to 
free themselves from compulsory conscription, 
and also to provide the requisite number of of 


is fixed 


| ficers to serve in the supplementary branches, 


young men possessed of a certain degree of ed 
ucation are permitted to enter from their seven 


teenth year as volunteers for a short term, after | 


which they undergo a military examination, and 
become either army officers or pass into the re 
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Among j gular t | ‘Rr a the 
mportatr are the Cossack I try of tl 
Don Cossacks « ta i n ¢ 0) to 700,000 
inhabitants In case of nec ty, every Cossac! 
from fifteen to sixty years of e is bound to 
render military servi Th il regula 
tary force, howeve con te of fitty-f r alry 
regiments, each numberir li44 no making a 
total of 56,37 In addition to these, the Ural, 


the Siberian, the Orenburg, and other Cossacks 


make 


up a grand total of about 130,000 of thes 

fierce warriors who can be called into service in 
time of war 

In a recent letter to the Paris 7) nps it is stated 


that the Russian army vperating in Bessarabia is 
composed of four corps of infantry, each having 
two divisions, of four divisions of cavalry, and 
acks, The artillery con 


sists of about 400 field-cuns, and there are four 


twelve regiments of Coss 


bridge equipages. The strength of the force is 
about 140,000 men, 120,000 of them cavalry 
The pe raonnel and materiel are good, the soldiers 


are pretty well clad and well armed, and the cav 
The Cossacks form 
cavalry, and the artillery are 


alry is very 
an excellent 
well horsed 


well mounted 


light 
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THE CITY OF SEVASTOPOL AS IT NOW IS. 


POIRAZ BOURNOU, BOSPORUS, ASIATIC SIDE. 
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LOVE’S WILL. 

(From the tragi-comedy of The Careless Shepherdess.) 
Love always looks for love again; 
If ever single, it is twain, 
And till it finds its counterpart 
It bears about an aching heart. 
Glory is with itself content; 
Wisdom, with what the gods have sent; 
But Love, whom they look down upon, 
Fond fool! will have all things or none. 


Who dare deny his high demands, 
Let them beware, for he hath hands ; 
Strong hands hath Love, and swift to slay, 
And feet that know themselves the way 
To where his parted self may be. 
“Go, find, and fetch her unto me,” 
He cries, and straightway they are twain. 
Love always will have love again. 

R. H. Sropparp. 


SKETCHES IN RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY. 

On the second and third pages of our Supple- 
ment we give a series of engravings illustrating a 
few of the points in the neighborhood of the Black 
Sea that are important, or likely to become so, dur- 
ing the present war between Russia and Turkey, 

The first of these sketches represents the city 
of Sevastopol, ruined and dilapidated as it has 
remained since the fatal siege of 1855. Previous 
to the Crimean war the town was well and sub- 
stantially built of stone, with lines of streets run- 
ning from north to south, and smaller ones inter- 
secting them at right angles. There were many 
handsome public edifices, as well as private resi- 
dences, and the docks and quays formed an im- 
portant feature of the harbor, These were built 
in the most solid manner, being partly cut in the 
solid rock and lined with cement, and partly built 
of limestone and granite. For the defense of 
town and harbor from attack by sea there were 
several magnificent forts. These works were of 
immense strength, built of limestone faced with 
granite, on which artillery was found to make but 
little impression. They mounted a very large 
number of guns, and by their cross-fire complete- 
ly protected every spot accessible to a hostile 


fleet. After the siege the town was a complete 
ruin. The docks and forts, such as still remain- 


ed standing, were blown up by French and En- 
glish engineers. At present few of the houses 
are inhabited, and the population has fallen off 
from eighty thousand to eight thousand, Signs 
of shot and shell are every where to be seen. 

Constantinople, the Turkish capital, so far as 
external appearance is concerned, is probably the 
most beautiful city in the world. Situated at the 
confluence of tiie Bosporus with the Sea of Mar- 
mora, it stands on the site of the ancient Byzan- 
tium. The seven hills upon which it is built 
ascend and then recede from the shore, and a 
beautiful green hill forms the background. View- 
ed from the sea, palaces, mosques, baths, bazars, 
domes, turrets, and spires tower one above an- 
other in magnificent perspective. But the magic 
of the prospect disappears on entering the city. 
The streets are narrow, dirty, and badiy paved ; 
the houses vary in size and shape, and are most- 
ly buiit of wood, so that fires are frequent, and 
disastrous in their effects whenever they occur. 
In the engraving the reader will see that portion 
of the city known as Seraglio Point. In the 
foreground is the suburb of Galata, separated 
from the former by the waters of the Golden 
Horn. The Seraglio presents a long range of 
whitewashed walls, relieved against screens of 
cypress and tamarind trees. It includes the build- 
ings inhabited by the Sultan and his court, the 
harem, or women’s apartments, and the public of- 
fices, which are separated from the city by a vast 
wall, and entered by several gates, two of which 
are of magnificent architecture. The number of 
inhabitants of Constantinople, including the sub- 
urbs, amounts to about 1,000,000, The propor- 
tion of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews is 
very variously estimated. 

The Turkish fortresses of the Bosporus, to 
which we devoted a page in a previous Supple- 
ment, are among the most picturesque, if not 
the most impregnable, defenses in the world. 
In this issue we give a view of three of the more 
important, which were not included among the 
former sketches. The Bosporus is a sort of 
strait or maritime passage from the Sea of Mar- 
mora to the Euxine, or Black Sea. It varies in 
width as it bends to and fro between Europe and 
Asia, sometimes dividing the two great conti- 
nents by only half a mile of water, sometimes 
forming bays on one side or the other, with a 
breadth of two or three miles. On the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosporus, directly opposite Con- 
stantinople, is the Turkish village, or rather town, 
of Scutari, where the military hospital of the al- 
lied armies was established in 1855, and where 
FLorence NiGHTINGALE won imperishable fame. 
From these points the voyage by steamer up the 
strait—a distance of twenty miles—offers a con- 
tinual succession of beautiful and interesting 
views. Nearest to Constantinople, on the Euro- 
pean side, are the imperial arsenal of Tophané, 
for the Sultan’s artillery, and the imperial palace 
of Dolma-baghtché. Several miles further or, the 
opposite shores are guarded respectively by the 
ancient fortresses of Rumili Hissar and Anadolon 
Hissar, which were completed in 1451, three 
years before the Turkish conqutst of Constanti- 
nople by the conqueror, Monammen IL., he being 
then already in possession of the adjacent prov- 
inces. Bey-kos Bay soon opens to view on the 
Asiatic side, with the Giant’s Mountain rising 
beyond it. North of this bay, on the promon- 
tory which bore the ancient name of Argyroconi- 
um, about fourteen miles from Constantinople, 
stands the fortress of Mahdjar, as seen in our 
sketch, The name of Mahdjar is derived from 








a Hungarian or Magyar prisoner of some distine- 
tion who was confined here during the old wars 
between the Austrian and Turkish empires. Pass- 
ing still further on toward the Black Sea, one 
finds the Bosporus suddenly narrowing to its last 
breadth, where the Bithynian mountain range of 
Olympus on the right hand seems approaching a 
junction with the Thracian range of Mount He- 
mus on the left hand. Here is the fortress of 
Anadolon Kavak, the one shown in the engraving, 
lying opposite to that of Rumili Kavak. The 
name of “ Anadoli” or “ Anatolia” is the Greek 
for Levant, and commonly applied to Asia Minor, 
while Roumelia was the name given to the whole 
metropolitan territory of Constantine under the 
Roman emperors. The fortress of Poiraz Bour- 
nou, shown in another sketch, lies upon the shore 
of the Black Sea. It is one of two light-houses, 
and its name signifies the “ North Cape,” Poiraz 
being a corruption of “ Boreas.” These are a 
few of the many defenses which Turkey has 
thought necessary to establish between her cap- 
ital and the sea which separates her from her 
great enemy, Russia. 

“The town of Bucharest, the capital of Rou- 
mania,” says a recent traveller, “ig situated in a 
picturesque plain in Central Wallachia, and com- 
prising some seventy thousand souls, is notable 
for its convents, its sixty Greek churches, its 
pleasant gardens and groves. Near by runs the 
charming river Dimbovetza, of which an old Wal- 
lachian song says, ‘Sweet water! he who drinks 
once of thy crystal stream shall never leave thy 
banks.’ The houses in Bucharest are mainly of 
two stories, built of clay and wood, with bay-win- 
dows jutting from the upper stories. Only the 
principal streets are paved; they are long, nar- 
row, and irregular, and, withal, wretchedly lighted. 
Quite elegant mansions stand cheek by jow! with 
miserable hevels; there is no fashionable quar- 
ter, no distinctively paupers’ quarter: rich and 
poor live side by side. Bucharest is in these re- 
spects more Oriental than European in character. 
It is a peculiar place for several reasons. There 
are so many dogs in the Roumanian capital as to 
be a downright plague, and more than once it 
has been found necessary to inaugurate a general 
massacre of them. The dogs thus killed are giv- 
en over to be skinned by the peasantry outside 
the town. A permanent fashion in Bucharest is 
that of using vehicles. Nobody will go from 
place to place on foot if he or she can help it. 
M. De Girarprn says, in a letter from there, ‘To 
go on foot in Bucharest is like going through a 
French town with bare feet.’ Another traveller 
gives an amusing description of one of these turn- 
outs: “From a house in which a decent English 
workman would be ashamed to live, so dirty and 
dilapidated is it, you see the ‘noble’ proprietor 
driving out in his own carriage, a half-naked 
slave, with a few rags hanging loosely about him, 
acting as coachman, the great man himself enjoy- 
ing his easy dignity within, not in the cleanest 
habiliments, with all the comfort the execrable 
road and the wretched springs, or want of springs, 
in his carriage will admit of.” 

The Dariel Pass is a picturesque and impor- 
tant highway intersecting the range of the Cauca- 
sian Mountains, through which the Russians have 
constructed a fine military road. At certain points 
it passes over a height of 8000 feet. It is pro- 
tected by many forts, but is exposed to other dan- 
gers besides those which arise from the hostility 
of the mountain tribes. The ascent is accom- 
plished by means of zigzags protected by heavy 
masonry. It is a post-road, and the government 
provides for the carrying of mails. At intervals 
of about every fifteen or twenty versts are stations 
for changing the horses. The whole is of course 
under the charge of the Post Department, and for 
travellers there is a system by which conveyances 
are furnished, stipulations being made by contract 
for the number of horses at so much tne verst. 
At the station are houses of one or two rooms, ut- 
terly unprovided with accommodations of any 
kind other than shelter. Travellers are expected 
to carry their own bedding and edibles. Upon 
the southern slope the ascent is gradual, and the 
country cultivated, while the most beautiful mount- 
ain scenery is visible on every side. Upon reach- 
ing the pass, the traveller finds himself at a height 
of 7729 feet, while just above his head towers the 
snow-crowned peak of Kazbek, which, with the 
exception of Mount Elburz, is the loftiest of the 
Caucasian range. After passing this point, the 
road descends through a deep gorge between the 
bald, rocky mountain-sides, passing quite fre- 
quently the ruins of some ancient castle. 

Belgrade, the capital of Servia, is an impor- 
tant commercial town, situated at the confluence 
of the rivers Save and Danube. It is the entre- 
pot of trade between Turkey and Austria, and its 
peculiar position has made it the chief point of 
communication between Constantinople and Vi- 
enna, and the key to Hungary on the southeast. 
The town contains about 30,000 inhabitants, and 
is divided into four parts—the fortress, a very 
strong defense, situated on the tongue of land be- 
tween the rivers, and commanding the Danube ; 
the Water Town, also well protected by walls and 
ditches; the Raitzen Town; and the Palanha. 
The latter lie to the north, west, east, and south, 
surrounding the citadel. In speaking of Servian 
dwellings, a recent writer says: “The houses are 
built square, the walls being of clay, and the cen- 
tral apartment being covered with a thatching of 
hay. In the middle of this room are the hearth 
and fire. Around it are the chambers, often dee- 
orated with polished panels. It is in this curious- 
ly constructed homestead that the whole Servian 
family is collected after the patriarchal fashion— 
the old man and his good wife, the sons and daugh- 
ters, and the grandchildren. They work and take 
their meals in common, and in the evening gather 
in a group around the hearth.” When the pa- 
triarch of a family dies, his sons choose one of 
themselves to take his place, and the family re- 
mains together until it becomes too large for a 
single household ; then other houses are built near 
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by, and thus it is stated that‘ a single household 
often forms a whole street.” In government, with 
the exception of an annual-tribute to the Turkish 
treasury, and the nominal right of the Sultan to 
call upon Servia for a contingent of 12,050 men 
in case of war, and to represent Servia at foreign 
courts by his envoys, the principality has been 
entirely independent of the Porte. In local af- 
fairs its government is supreme. By the Servian 
constitution, the prince, assisted by five ministers, 
wields the executive power. 

The town of Tiflis, capital of a Russian princi- 
pality of the same name, is situated on both banks 
of the river Kur, about 165 miles east-southeast 
of the Black Sea. It was formerly the capital of 
Georgia, and is now the principal town of the 
Caucasus. The population varies, being greatest 
in summer, when the caravans come in. The 
permanent number is about forty thousand. The 
town is divided into two parts, the old and the 
new, the former being built down by the river, and 
has narrow and dirty streets like Constantinople. 
Near by is a hot spring, at which there are baths 
for rheumatism. The new town is built more up 
the hill-side, and has quite good houses and wide 
streets. On the summit of an overhanging hill 
on the south side of Tiflis there is a castle in ru- 
ins, and apparently inaccessible. This, however, 
is not the case, as there is a winding road leading 
to it, and behind the building is quite an exten- 
sive botanical garden. Across the Kur, which is 
spanned by a substantial stone bridge, are ex- 
tensive barracks, where festivals are occasional- 
ly heid. The public buildings are handsome, and 
the palace of the governor is a very attractive 
mansion. Near it are grounds well laid out, and 
there is a spacious public park, in which the in- 
habitants spend their holidays, after the same 
manner as the residents of our own cities. The 
costumes vary according to the nationality of the 
wearer, but are-not as grotesque as one might 
expect to find them. Among the women the only 
distinguishing mark of the country in the way of 
dress was the flat hat of straw, fitting to the head 
something like a close cap without a visor. These 
are frequently embroidered richly, while from each 
hangs a long veil of some thin white material. 
The religion of the country is that of the Greek 
Church, and some of the sacred edifices are quite 
imposing. 


POPULAR ART. 
Il.—DECORATIVE FURNISHING. 

Having made in my previous paper some gen- 
eral remarks upon the ignorant character of a 

eat deal of the design which is at present 
held up to the public for admiration, and is 
blindly adopted by many of. them, in default of 
knowing any better, I propose in this number to 
give some few practical hints, by which those 
who wish to decorate their houses in a fairly ar- 
tistic fashion may be able to profit without the 
necessity of throwing themselves (bound hand 
and foot, so to speak) into the clutches of one of 
the great fashionable upholsterers. If there are 
many harpies who take advantage of the igno- 
rance of the poor, there are no less many who 
live upon the ignorance of the rich, or compara- 
tively rich, and one of the principal tradesmen’s 
swindles at the present day is charging exorbi- 
tantly for any work which they call “ artistic.” 
Not that the work really is artistic; on the other 
hand, it is frequently most inartistic, but it rep- 
resents a certain fashion, and for this fashion it 
is charged. A relation of mine showed me his 
house the other day, and told me his bill for its 
furniture amounted to £5000; it was a small 
house, not much beyond the dimensions of the 
usual villa residence. The furniture was thor- 
oughly good, but quite unpretending, the only 
noticeable thing being crimson carpets of the 
same pattern throughout the house. 

Well, £3000 of this was the fashionable up- 
holsterer’s profit. The house might have been 
done in every respect as well as it was for £2000, 
if—and here comes in the great qualifying clause 
—the owner of the house had known any thing 
about it. But the owner did not know any thing, 
except who was the best man in London (synon- 
ymous in his mind, unfortunately, with the dear- 
est), and that he liked every thing to be the best 
of its kind. Happily he was a rich man, and did 
not feel the expense. But it may be said, where 
is the remedy for this? If the men who devote 
their lives to furnishing are not to be trusted to 
do it, how is it possible for men engaged in oth- 
er occupations to know any thing about it? If 
we can not leave it to the upholsterer, who can 
we leave it to? The answer to this is very sim- 
ple. If you don’t care whether your house is 
furnished in good taste or bad taste, by all means 
order the furniture and pay the bill, and stop 
there; but if you do cere; if it is an object to 
you that when your artistic friend comes to din- 
ner, he should not be offended by gorgeously in- 
harmonious color; if you care to have your rooms 
furnished so that they will be pleasant to sit in 
and look at, as well as a protection from the 
weather—then you must do it yourself, or in a 
great measure yourself. The one damning sin 
of the British tradesman (as far as you are con- 
cerned) is that his ideas of taste are governed by 
his ideas of price. If a man makes ten pounds 
by selling you one species ofsiooking-glass, and 
five pounds by selling you another, he would be 
scarcely human if he could resist the temptation 
to recommend the former. And there is another 
grievous mistake made by nine out of ten young 
couples when they set up a house, and this is 
that they attempt to furnish it all atonce. Now 
houses are no more alike than people, and it re- 
quires time and experience to find out their little 
idiosyncrasies. - 

If your house is to be really well furnished, it 
must be done by degrees; the furniture must, as 
it were, grow up round you in the places where 
it is needed, till the whole becomes complete, 
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alike complete in itself, and necessary to the har- 
mony of all the rest. This is so simple a fact, 
that we should have thought it would have been 
apparent to every one, did we not know by pain- 
ful experience that houses are hardly ever fur- 
nished in this manner. It is a common thing, 
when speaking of old-fashioned houses, to say 
that no house really seems as if it had been in- 
habited till people had lived and died there. 
What is the meaning of this saying? It is quite 
easy to see. The house is bought and furnished, 
and the people iive in it; gradually, as years go 
on, one useless, or cumbrous, or hideous piece of 
furniture after another falls into bad repute, and 
is replaced by one more suitable (because by this 
time the inhabitants have learned to know what 
they want); and this process goes on from year 
to year, till the place gradually assumes that 
home-like look which comes from every thing in 
it being in harmony with the rest, and fulfilling 
some special function, be it useful or ornament- 
al; and you have the large library book-case 
where it’s wanted, and the card-table here, and 
the baby’s chair there, and the mother’s work- 
basket in the corner. near the fire, and the orna- 
ments Fred brought from India on the mantel- 
board, and each alike is entwined with some 
special service and affection, perhaps even with 
some sacred memory. The first rule, then, about 
furnishing is not to attempt to do it all at once, 
but to furnish well with few necessaries, and al- 
low your abode to become gradually habitable, 
by supplying carefully every additional piece. I 
see a good many pamphlets now about artistic 
house furnishing, but very few about comfortable 
house furnishing ; but there is not the slightest 
use in thinking about the first till the latter has 
been thoroughly and successfully studied. Nay, 
I will venture to make what many people will 
think a very daring and paradoxical assertion, 
and to say that a house can not be artistically 
furnished unless it is comfortably furnished. 
The very idea of putting art (in furniture) into 
opposition to comfort is a contradictory one, and 
if examined, will be found to be so at once. For 
what do we mean by artistic furniture? Do we 
mean furniture made in the most beautiful shapes 
we can imagine? Clearly not, for then all our 
chairs and tables would be carved in the forms 
of the lotus and the lily. Do we mean the most 
beautiful shades of color worked in varied de- 
sign? No; for these we must go back to the 
ancient embroideries in gold and crimson of Per- 
sia and India. But what we do mean, or should 
mean, by artistic furniture, is furniture best fit- 
ted to serve the end that it is designed for, and 
ornamental only in such manner, or to such a 
degree, as will enhance its beauty without im- 
pairing its usefulness. So far, then, from com- 
fort being inconsistent with art in house deco- 
ration, it is necessary to it, and the first great 
maxim of decoration for any practical person to 
keep in his mind is this—to reject without any 
hesitation any style of furniture which is not 
thoroughly comfortabie. He will find his reward 
in many ways, not only by his own increased joy 
in living in a house whose furniture is adapted 
to its purposes, but in the increased enjoyment 
of his friends, who will admire his sense and 
taste far more from a substantial arm-cuair than 
from a rickety, spindle-legged one. 

We have, then, one maxim; let us try to pro- 
cure another also of some practical service. 
There is nothing more common than to hear peo- 
ple allege, as an excuse for trusting every thing 
to a tradesman, that if they do not do so, they 
will be surely guilty of some solecism, and put a 
Queen Anne table with a Georgian sideboard, 
and so on. Now this is nonsense; this is an ab- 
surd idea, fostered and worked up by shop-keep- 
ers and idiots, and should be rejected at once by 
all sensible people. If you furnish a room to 
live in—say in the Queen Anne style—it is just 
as incongruous for you to sit there in a nine- 
teenth-century dress as it is for you to put ina 
Georgian sideboard, and no more. You can’t re- 
produce Queen Anne’s time, whatever else you 
reproduce ; and however much money you spend 
in parodying her time, some modern element is 
sure to creep in. And this being so, it is much 
more sensible to frankly give up all attempt at 
absolute historical truth, and only to say, “I like 
this black wood and yellow damask and blue 
china,” or whatever else it is, “and I will pro- 
duce in this room that style of effect.” But why, 
when you do that, should you think it necessary 
to have straight-backed and thin-legged chairs, 
et id genus omne? Do you think that if the peo- 
ple who lived in that reign were allowed to re- 
visit earth and furnish their houses once again— 
do you think that they would not make use of 
every modern improvement they could lay their 
hands on, and chuckle at the increase of com- 
fort since their time? The fact is that a dead 
age can not be revived, and it is no good for 
nineteenth-century people to make their house a 
living lie by pretending that it was furnished a 
hundred years ago. So when you are told that 
such and such a piece of furniture is wrong, not 
from any artistic deficiency, not because it does 
not agree in form or color with the rest, but be- 
cause it was made at a different time, all you 
have to say is that it answers its purpose of dec- 
oration, or ornament, or both, and for the rest 
of it, the time of its creation has as little to do 
with its appropriateness as the time of your own. 
But remember that this will not apply, if you in- 
sist upon calling your room a Queen Anne room ; 
then your friends may rightly object to your 
anachronism, and you can say nothing. But in 
my opinion, all such labeling of rooms is for or- 
dinary people quite out of the question; for an 
excessively rich man to indulge his taste creating 
Pompeian courts and A'hambra alcoves in his 
house is only to allow himself another mode of 
wasting money ; but for those of moderate means 
it requires not only a sacrifice of money, but oft- 
en of the comfort of the whole house.—London 
Spectator. 





